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DIRECT LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS: A STORY OF 
TRIUMPH FOR POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


HE total irresponsibility of representatives, in representa- 
tive government, has been and is being demonstrated in 
Illinois and its political subdivisions as nowhere else, and the 
consequent necessity of direct participation in matters of legislation 
by the people themselves is made more and more manifest. 
On May 11, 1901, the legislature of Illinois enacted a law 
providing for the “Submission of Questions of Public Policy.” 
The statute is as follows: 


“An Act providing for an expression of opinion by electors on 
questions of public policy at any general or special election. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, 
represented in general assembly: That on a written petition signed 
by twenty-five per cent. of the registered voters of any incorporated 
town, village, city, township, county or school-district; or ten per 
cent. of the registered votes (voters) of the state, it shall be the duty 
of the proper election officers in each case to submit any question 
of public policy so petitioned for, to the electors of the incorporated 
town, village, city, township, county, school-district or state, as 
the case may be, at any general or special election named in the 
petition. Provided, such petition is filed with the proper election 
officers, in each case not less than sixty (60) days before the date 
of the election at which the question or questions petitioned for 
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are to be submitted. Not more than three propositions shall be 
submitted at the same election, and such proposition shall be 
submitted in the order of its filing. 

“Sec. 2. Every question submitted to electors shall be printed 
in plain, prominent type upon a separate ballot, in form required 
by law, the same as a constitutional amendment or other public 
measure proposed to be voted upon by the people.” 


It will be noted that the law requires a petition of 25 per cent. of 
the voters in any political subdivision less than the State and a 
petition of 10 per cent. of the voters in the State itself to submit 
questions. The bill as originally introduced provided for a petition 
of 5 per cent. of the voters in the political subdivison and 2 per cent. 
of the voters in the State, and passed the lower house of the legisla- 
ture with the smaller percentages, and was sent to the senate. The 
senators, who controlled legislation, declared they would not let 
the bill be passed, but it being pointed out that the defeat of a bill 
so elemental in character and conferring upon the people a right 
so fundamentally theirs might entail disastrous consequences upon 
those responsible for its defeat, they agreed to let it go through, but 
that they would amend it to provide for a petition of 40 per cent. of 
the voters in the political subdivision and 25 per cent. in the State. 
Again they were told by the politicians in the lower house that it 
would be better politics to kill the bill altogether than to let it pass 
with percentages absolutely prohibitory in the amount of signa- 
tures required, and that if the percentages were made 25 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. respectively, the percentages would be practically 
prohibitive, and without making too manifest the desire to make 
them so; this argument won and the measure passed. 

Immediately thereafter, the Referendum League of Illinois was 
formed for the purpose of submitting questions of public policy to 
the voters of Illinois and the political subdivisions thereof. 

The League was started in Chicago, in May, 1901, and by reason 
of the many important questions under discussion there, it was 
determined to initiate the work there, and a petition was started 
asking the election commissioners to submit the foilowing questions 
to the voters of Chicago, at the election to be held April 1, 1902: 
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“For ownership by the city of Chicago of all street railroads 
within the corporate limits of said city. 

“For ownership by the city of Chicago of the gas and electric- 
lighting plants, said plants to furnish light, heat and power for 
public and private use. 

“For the nomination of all candidates for city offices by direct 
vote of the voters at primary elections to be held for that purpose.” 


In view of the fact that at the Presidential election held in No- 
vember, 1900, some 416,000 votes had been cast, it was necessary 
to obtain the signatures of at least 104,000 voters as a prerequisite 
to submission. 

The task was far more laborious than the most pessimistic had 
forecasted and required almost seven months of ceaseless energy. 
There was but little difficulty in obtaining the signatures of the 
voters when once the petition was placed before them, as they signed 
readily, but the labor of placing the petition before a sufficient num- - 
ber of voters was far and beyond the amount figured upon by those 
who started the petition and had it not been for the assistance 
rendered by the Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago Turners’ 
Societies, Chicago Teachers’ Federation, and the Chicago Amer- 
ican, it is doubtful if the necessary signatures would have been 
obtained; but as it was, on January 31, 1902, the petition was filed 
containing 109,428 names. 

Up to the moment the petition was filed the newspapers gener- 
ally ignored the matter and the public-service corporations treat- 
ed it as a jest, but the moment the petition was filed the corpor- 
ations woke up to the possibilities of a vote upon the questions of 
public ownership of the transportation and lighting systems and 
instituted a contest upon the petition which after a hearing of 
several weeks was overruled and the questions placed upon the 
ballot, with the following results: 


“For ownership by the city of Chicago of all street railroads 
within the corporate limits of said city. Yes, 142,826; No, 27,998. 

“For ownership by the city of Chicago of the gas and electric- 
lighting plants, said plants to furnish light, heat, and power for 
public and private use. Yes, 139,990; No, 21,364. 
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“For the nomination of all candidates for city offices by direct 
vote of the voters at primary elections to be held for that purpose. 
Yes, 140,860; No, 17,654.” : 


The majorities in favor of the different propositions simply 
astounded friend and foe alike, for, while it was supposed that the 
questions would carry, that they would carry by the vast majorities 
they did, was unexpected, and was a source of congratulation to 
the advocates of public ownership. 

The figures are more significant when it is recalled that but 
210,000 votes were polled for candidates at that election, and a 
larger percentage of voters voted upon questions at that election 
than ever before. 

The Referendum League, encouraged by this success, prepared 
a State petition to submit three questions to the voters of the State, 
containing the following questions: 


“Shall the next General Assembly submit to the people of the 
State of Illinois, at the next State election, a Constitutional 
Amendment providing for the control of legislation by the people 
by means of the Initiative and Referendum; said amendment to 
provide for the initiation of legislation upon a petition of eight per 
cent. of the voters of the political divisions affected; and for the 
reference of legislation upon a petition of five per cent. of the voters 
of the political divisions affected, the action of the majority of the 
electors voting to be final; thus restoring to the people the power 
they once held, but which they delegated to the General Assembly 
by the Constitution ? 

“Shall the next General Assembly enact a statute by which the 
voters of the political subdivisions of the State of Illinois, may be 
enabled to initiate desired local legislation, by filing a petition there- 
for, signed by eight per cent. of the legal voters in said political 
subdivisions; and to have referred to the voters any legislation 
enacted by the several local legislative bodies, by the filing of a 
petition therefor of five per cent. of the legal voters of any such 
political subdivision; the action of a majority of those voting to 
decide in each case ? 

“Shall the next General Assembly take the necessary steps under 
Article 5, of the Constitution of the United States, to bring about 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 


people ?” 
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This petition was circulated throughout the State and received 
the hearty and enthusiastic support of many labor organizations; 
the press generaily giving news, but not editorial space to the 
questions. The distinctly party organs and the personal organs of 
political bosses throughout the State (of which there are far too 
many) vigorously opposed the petition. The reason for the 
opposition was so apparent that it helped rather than injured the 
petition. 

The labor organizations very generally aided the obtaining of 
signatures, and on Labor Day, 1902, over 60,000 signatures were 
obtained. 

The law required the signatures of 10 per cent. of the registered 
voters of the State. As there was no way of determining the 
registered vote itself, the vote of the State in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1900 was taken as a basis; and as there was polled at that 
election 1,131,894 votes, it was determined to obtain 112,000 signa- 
tures. After as thorough a campaign as means permitted, the 
petition was filed on September 6, 1902, with the signatures of 
147,000 voters of the State. 

Accordingly, at the election held in November, 1902, the ques- 
tions were submitted to the voters of the State, with the following 
results: 


“Shall the next General Assembly submit to the people of the 
State of Illinois, at the next State election, a Constitutional Amend- 
ment providing for the control of legislation by the people by means 
of the Initiative and Referendum; said amendment to provide for 
the initiation of legislation upon a petition of eight per cent. of the 
voters of the political divisions affected; and for the reference of 
legislation upon a petition of five per cent. of the voters of the polit- 
ical divisions affected, the action of the majority of the electors 
voting to be final; thus restoring to the people the power they once 
held, but which they delegated to the General Assembly by the 
Constitution? Yes, 428,469; No, 87,654. 

“Shall the next General Assembly enact a statute by which the 
voters of the political subdivisions of the State of Illinois may be 
enabled to initiate desired local legislation, by filing a petition 
therefor, signed by eight per cent. of the legal voters in said political 
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subdivisions ; and to have referred to the voters any legislation enact- 
ed by the several local legislative bodies, by the filing of a petition 
therefor of five per cent. of the legal voters of any such political 
subdivision; the action of a majority of those voting to decide in 
each case? Yes, 390,992; No, 83,377. 

“Shall the next General Assembly take the necessary steps under 
Article 5, of the Constitution of the United States, to bring about 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people? Yes, 451,319; No, 76,975.” 


This vote, so emphatic and withal so discriminating, has deter- 
mined the question of Direct Legislation in Illinois. It may, and 
perhaps will, take a few years to beat down the barriers erected 
by generations of lobbyists, but the result is as certain as the exis- 
tence of the State. 

To obtain the necessary legislation a constitutional amendment 
is necessary. A constitutional amendment in our State is a 
matter of much deliberation and difficult of accomplishment, as 
the submission of an amendment to the State Constitution requires 
a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

When the legislature met in January, 1903, a constitutional 
amendment was introduced and came within a few votes of the 
necessary two-thirds in the house. It was also introduced into the 
senate, but was buried in committee in that body, and the session 
died without any action looking to the adoption of the Initiative 
and Referendum. 

However, the legislature, with a great fanfare of trumpets, and 
as the resolution expressed it, “in obedience to the expressed will 
of the people,” memorialized Congress to bring about the election 
of United States Senators by the people, unanimously in the house 
and with only one negative vote in the senate. As the adoption of 
the memorial did not in any way curtail or interfere with the barter 
of privileges in the legislature, the reason for the unanimity of the 
vote can be comprehended. 

By reason of the situation in Chicago (which will be treated 
of in an another article), the Referendum League again prepared 
petitions submitting the following questions to the people of that 
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city—the first question using the Municipal-Owne:ship Enabling 
Act, passed by the legislature: 


“Shall the act of the General Assembly, commonly called the 
Mueller Law, be adopted and in force in the city of Chicago? 

“Shall the City Council, on the adoption of the Mueller Law, 
proceed without delay to acquire ownership of the street railways, 
under the powers conferred by the Mueller Law? 

“Shall the City Council, instead of granting any franchises, 
proceed at once, under the city’s police-powers and other existing 
laws, to license the street-railway companies until municipal owner- 
ship can be secured, and compel them to give satisfactory service ? 

“Shall the Chicago Board of Education, be elected by the 


people ?” 


And the same agencies that assisted the League in its former 
work, again lent their assistance with the result that on February 
4, 1904, a petition containing the names of 131,000 voters was 
filed with the election commissioners. The results of the vote at 
the ensuing election were as follows: 


“Shall the act of the General Assembly, commonly called the 
Mueller Law, be adopted and in force in the city of Chicago? 
Yes, 152,484; No, 30,104. 

“Shall the City Council, on the adoption of the Mueller Law, 
proceed without delay to acquire ownership of the street railways, 
under the powers conferred by the Mueller Law? Yes, 129,944; 
No, 50,898. 

“Shall the City Council, instead of granting any franchises, 
proceed at once, under the city’s police-powers and other existing 
laws, to license the street-railway companies until municipal own- 
ership can be secured; and compel them to give satisfactory 
service? Yes, 120,181; No, 48,156. 

“Shall the Chicago Board of Education be elected by the people ? 
Yes, 115,558; No, 58,432.” 


So much for the physical and clerical work of the League. 
The moral and political effects are largely matters for the historian 
of the future; but in so far as moral and political results have 
already been observed, I shall briefly recount them. 

Morally, the people, or at least a majority of them, are interested 
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in the question of Direct Legislation, and debating, church, and 
other societies, are making it a subject for discussion; the simplicity 
of this method of legislative control, the utter and immediate 
abolition of venality in legislative bodies, the automatic elimination 
of “ boodlers” from legislative halls, the bringing of the government 
to the theory of the founders, appeals to the average citizen, and 
to obtain advocates, it is only necessary to obtain auditors to an 
explanation of what it means. 

Politically, every party in the State of Illinois (except the 
Republican party), has declared for it in their State conventions, 
and it is believed that the Republican party will declare for it 
at its coming State convention, since as large a percentage of the 
Republican voters of Illinois and Chicago have voted for the 
Initiative and Referendum as of other parties. 

The most remarkable feature of the failure of the Republican 
party to declare for direct legislation lies in the fact. that the 
heavily Republican wards of Chicago not alone show heavier 
majorities for it than do the Democratic wards, but that a larger 
percentage of the people in the Republican wards voting for candi- 
dates voted on the question. ; 

Almost all candidates for office in our city and State make the 
“Referendum and Municipal Ownership” cardinal planks in their 
platforms. 

The work for Direct Legislation will continue, and before the 
nation is in the throes of the next Presidential campaign, we expect 
that our State will have adopted the only method of government 
that insures to the people representation by their representatives, 
and makes the government what Jefferson desired, and what 
Lincoln declared it should be: “A Government of, for, and by, 
the People.” 


Danie. L. Crvice. 
Chicago, Iil. 




















A POLITICAL FORECAST. 


I. 


ROPHECY is satisfactory or unsatisfactory to the reader, 
according to his point of view; usually disastrous to the 
reputation of its maker, but fascinating to both. This fascination, 
egged on by the editor, has drawn me into the interesting task of 
writing that most disastrous and most contentious of all forms of 
prophecy, a political forecast. But “fools rush in where angels 
feat to tread.” If my prophecy appears foolish to you, remember 
this proverb; but I hope that six months hence I shall be able to 
retort with the exasperating “I told you so.” 
Our system concentrates the political activity of four years into 
about four months. That period is at hand. The political pot 
is simmering and will soon be boiling. 


I. 


Time works its revenges. Four years ago, the astute Platt 
thought he had safely bottled up that strenuous and dangerous 
Roosevelt for four years in the Vice-Presidency. ‘The corporation 
element thought they were sure of four years more of the good, 
smooth and eminently safe McKinley, with the steering apparatus 
in the hands of one of their number, the resourceful Hanna, and 
with the wires already laid for Hanna’s succession to McKinley. 
The Republican machine had been well oiled. It worked with 
unprecedented smoothness; in fact, so smoothly did it work that 
its managers did not, and do not now, see the silent and growing 
opinion adverse to this astutely respectable and subtly quiet govern- 
ing in the corporation and rich men’s interest. If McKinley and 
Hanna had lived, Hanna would have gone to the White House next 
March, so perfect was the machine and so well were the wires laid. 
But before the end of Hanna’s reign, there would have been a 
political upheaval more surprising to Hanna and his friends than 
was the French revolution to Leuis XVI. It probably would 
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not have been violent, but it would have been as complete. 

Managers of men rarely consider mortality as a factor. They 
take not God into their schemes. The providential removal first of 
McKinley, the instrument, and then of Hanna, the executive arm 
and brain, has put Roosevelt at the head of the Republican party. 
And he is an entirely different sort of a man from his predecessors. 
He comes of good, old family; has a sufficient fortune and lacks that 
common lust for money which gives the capitalist interest so strong 
a grip on many men when they really become needful; his private 
life is irreproachable; they cannot say he is not respectable, which 
is the common weapon of the upper-classes against the real demo- 
crat. He has strength of mind and courage to act. Also, though 
generally fighting the machine, he has considerable political faculty 
and uses it with much astuteness. 

Time works its revenges, and the man whom Platt thought he 
had safely bound, is now in the saddle. With the master-tool and 
the master-mind gone, his seat is so firm that he cannot be shaken 
off. He will probably be nominated by acclamation at the Repub- 
lican convention. Some one acceptable to him will be nominated 
as Vice-President and another made national chairman. The 
machine will be under his control. 

But will the machine work as it has worked? That depends on 
the answer to the question: “Is Roosevelt a thorough democrat or 
not?” I use that word in its true meaning, and not as a party 
appellation. The corporations, because they feel that they cannot 
take any chances are inclined to think he is; the people, because they 
must take chances, and in the past have been forced to take very 
slim chances, are also inclined to think he is. But neither is sure. 
His birth, breeding, and most of his associations, are not democratic ; 
his independence, virility and many of his activities are democratic. 
Some of his acts are; in others, he has yielded to party associates, 
and he is not democratic. But then the manner in which he became 
President made it necessary that he should not break with either 
McKinley’s friends or policies. But one thing is certain, money, 
the management of men and the swinging of the influence of the 
great corporations, will not be the great factor of the Republican 
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campaign that it was four and eight years ago. Roosevelt’s person- 
ality, the belief in his integrity, courage and real sanity of vision 
will be a great factor. In fact, Roosevelt has turned the Republican 
party around. Under McKinley and Hanna, it was depending 
more and more on money and influence to carry its campaigns, 
and was entering a period of what appeared like splendid victory 
and achievement but what was really one of decadence, spelling 
ultimate ruin. 

If Roosevelt is elected next fall—and that has seemed probable 
for nearly a year,—he will be elected because he really represents, 
better than any other man, the present indeterminate attitude of the 
great middle-classes in this country. At present, the fear of the cor- 
porations has grown very strong in them. But the upper middle- 
classes have shared in the gains of the very rich and they still hope 
they may share in the future; so they want to keep that channel 
for money open and do not see that it is being rapidly closed by the 
very rich themselves. With the rest of the middle-classes there is 
no clear vision of the way out, and the working-classes are still led 
by the middle-classes. A few of them are awake, but not enough to 
rouse the rest to action. So Roosevelt’s indeterminative position 
(and F think he is strictly honest in that vagueness) is characteristic 
of the majority of those people who really decide elections in this 
country at present. They are sure of his honesty, admire his vigor 
and courage, and share this uncertainty whether they are real and 
true democrats or not. 

We are moving rapidly. Public opinion is clarifying. After 
Roosevelt is elected, if he is elected, it is likely that public opinion 
will move faster than he will grow. Before the end of his term 
he will be left behind, and his reputation, which now looms so large, 
will have subsided to that of an honest and courageous man. 
And that is a noble reputation. 


mm. 
The Republican party moves with the smoothness of a well- 
made, thoroughly-oiled and carefully-tended machine. The Demo- 
cratic party is like an old race-horse, which seems beaten in the 
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beginning of the race, but which somehow, when the race gets well 
under way, limbers up, starts at a surprising gait for so old a creat- 
ure and actually frightens her opponent into the belief that she may 
win—and sometimes she does. That wonderful resuscitation is just 
now taking place. It is beginning earlier than usual, and with it the 
Republican fear is also beginning. But the Democrats have troub- 
les of their own. In the South the same element, the corporation 
influence which controls the Republican party, controls the Demo- 
cratic party; but it does not dominate society as it does in the East, 
and so its control of the party is not as strong. In the East and 
middle West, the reorganizers are that element. But the regulars 
are radicals. Under Bryan’s leadership, they control the national 
organization. Eight years ago, they got that control. If Bryan or 
some radical had not been nominated in 1896, the Populist party 
would have succeeded the Democratic party, which by this time 
would only have been a faction confined to a few Southern states 
and the Tammany organization in New York. 

But, while the corporations elected McKinley and defeated 
Bryan, the politicians who had been their tools in the past could not 
swing over so easily. The bulk of them stayed with the Demo- 
cratic party and were covertly supported by the same element in 
the South. Now, the real politician wants to win, and he does not 
care much how he wins, save that he prefers a full campaign fund. 

The politicians in the Democratic party have twice tried a radi- 
cal because without such an one there was sure defeat, with the end 
of the party in sight. And heaven forfend such a disaster! Also, 
the campaign funds have been very lean and the pickings small. 
They feel certain, after two defeats, that against Roosevelt who has 
won over many of the moderate radicals, a third Bryan campaign 
would end in a third defeat. They see that Roosevelt has offended 
many of the corporations and that they are distrustful of him. 
They know that with some good corporation man, such as Cleveland 
or Olney; or an old-line politician, such as Gorman or Hill; or an 
unpledged man, such as the unknown and sphinx-like Parker, who 
issues interviews laudatory of Jefferson and issues long dead, that 
the corporations will subscribe liberally. In fact, they have begun. 
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They would far rather go to defeat with a full campaign fund than 
with almost none. They think that even if Roosevelt is elected, 
that the broncho-buster may do something to utterly drive off the 
corporations and then, O what fat pastures! So they are fighting 
for their living as they did not fight in 1896 or 1900. 

But the radicals, how do they feel? They have had a taste of 
a new party. They know what independence means in their experi- 
ence with the Populist party. They know how hard it is to build 
up a new party and they are in the saddle in the Democratic party. 
They are determined, they are perfectly willing to beat the Demo- 
cratic party if it nominates such a man as Cleveland, Gorman or 
Hill. These two elements in the Democratic party are really far- 
ther apart than the distance between either of them and the Repub- 
lican party. 

To-day Bryan is the best known and most influential man in his 
party. But in my opinion, he is to-day at the height of his 
influence. Bryan is preéminently a great orator, and strong on 
moral issues. He has had the training of a politician and is an 
able and an honest one, though not a really great one. His paper, 
which I am told has a circulation of over 100,000, has, in the West, 
very much the influence that Greeley’s Tribune had in the sixties. 
Bryan is thoroughly honest and he is an old-fashioned democrat 
of the Jefferson or Jackson kind. At heart he is an individualist 
and is not in sympathy with the socialistic trend of the times. As 
compared with the real thought-movement of the day, he is conser- 
vative. There is no disguising the fact that the whole radical 
thought of our time is through government control to government 
ownership and operation of public monopolies such as the railroads, 
telegraphs and express business in the nation and street-cars, light- 
ing and water-plants in the cities. It is a trend toward socialism. If 
Bryan were willing to disguise his real sentiments and advocate this 
trend, he could become its great popular leader and idol. With 
his great gifts for oratory, his personal magnetism and political 
sagacity, he could, if he would advocate that socialism which is 
immediately practicable and not too radical, wield the greatest visi- 
ble influence of any man in the country for some years to come. 
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But he has not shown any signs of this belief, and he is honest. 
If he were willing to shade off his utterances and become even 
slightly the tool of the corporations, he could get their support and, 
with that, apparently wield as large an influence as ever for years 
to come; but he is honest, and will not pay the price they ask. In 
fact, Bryan is like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended between heaven 
and earth with no apparent support. I think his sympathy with 
the common people will lead him to support the radicals, but it will 
be with mental reservations. He will have large influence; but 
never again, unless either I am mistaken in my opinion of his views 
about socialism or unless his views change, will he wield the domi- 
nating influence he now has. 

Next to Bryan, the most important man to-day in the Democratic 
party is one almost unknown eight years ago outside of his former 
home. Four years ago, he was known as a successful editor and 
thought of as a freak. To-day he is the most talked-of man for the 
Democratic nomination. How and why is that? A look at the 
man’s real character will answer this question. 

Hearst had the misfortune to be born a rich man’s son, and prob- 
ably his early manhood was as surrounded by flattery and as wild 
as the average rich man’s son. But the pertinent fact is, that instead 
of becoming a weakling or a debauchee as nine-tenths of them 
become, he rose above it and has given his life to an active pursuit. 
He said once: “I do not care for money; I have more than I can 
spend; I want something to do.” And he has done something in 
this world. Let the average rich young man go into editing a 
newspaper and he sinks his fortune in it and leaves the enterprise 
after a few years. Not so with Mr. Hearst; he worked on his San 
Francisco Examiner; made it a power; made it pay money. As 
one of his staff once said to me, he is a newspaper man to his finger- 
tips, he knows how every part of a paper should be made up. Many 
is the editoral he has written with his own hand, and they have gone 
in without any revising. After the San Francisco paper came the 
New York Journal, and many were the prophecies of failure. He 
came to New York after Pulitzer had made his great success with 
The World; Hearst out-Pulitzered Pulitzer till to-day more copies 
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of the New York Journal are sold than of all other New York papers 
put together. Yet, curiously enough, he has not seriously interfered 
with their circulations. He has reached out and built up a new 
clientele of his own; he has made people read who have never before 
read, and the Journal is their whole literature, history, belle lettres, 
fiction, biography, adventure, everything. Better than any man 
of the time, he has seen what the average man wants and he has 
given it to him. He has stirred them up and made them think. 
Purists sneer at him and his papers. Mugwumps hold up their 
hands in holy horror. The aristocrats say he is not even respect- 
able. He does not care a fig for their opinion; in fact would prefer 
to have it contemptuous and derogatory because the gulf between 
the masses and the classes has grown so wide and deep that the 
contempt of the classes aids him with the masses. 

I do not compare Hearst with Washington or Jefferson or Lincoln, 
but the same people who derided them when they were actually 
doing things, say Mr. Hearst is not respectable, as if that ended 
the question: It does not end it. After the New York Journal 
had gotten safely going, he started his Chicago paper and lately 
the Los Angeles Examiner and now his Boston paper. Syndicates 
and syndicated papers we have known, but they have been the com- 
bination of many able men. But such a rapid growth of really 
great papers has never been known in newspaper history. Ah, 
they say, it is the men he gets to work forhim. The highest genius 
is he who can pick out other men to work for him and give them 
the work they can do. One of his editors tells me that Mr. Hearst 
is not at his desk in the New York Journal office for half an hour 
without the whole office buzzing with work as it has not before done. 
He will lounge in, apparently the idler off the street, stretch himself 
in his chair, ask a few questions, jot off a note to the artist in the 
floor above, another to this reporter, another to that writer, and 
some new and virile line of work is laid out for each to do. 

He pursues the same tactics in Congress. There has been a new 
party formed in the House of Representatives. At present there 
are but six men in it, Hearst and five others who recognize him as 
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their leader because he has a keenness of insight, an audacity of 
attack and a resourcefulness that no leader in that able body has 
had. He will lounge in, looking as if it all bored him, speak to one 
or two, watch what is going on without much apparent interest, 
cock his feet on his desk, jot down a note and give it to a page and 
then another as if he was canceling a dinner engagement because 
it really was not worth while. But tiese notes will go to his friends. 
The Republicans will find an unexpected attack coming up here 
and another there. They will hardly know how it happened, but 
some man will go on record in a manner that will greatly hurt him 
at home, and the whole house will be in an uproar. It was Hearst 
that forced the Republicans to go on record as opposed to the in- 
crease of the postmen’s wages. Only the most astute of the Repub- 
lican leaders are beginning to realize how dangerous a man they 
have to contend with. 

He lacks the outward signs of a leader. He is shy, almost pain- 
fully so; a lady speaks to him and he will blush and utter common- 
places. He is not a good mixer. He can talk simply and straight- 
out, but he has none of the gifts of the orator. He does not make 
friends easily and is not magnetic. But three gifts he has in greater 
degree than any man of his time: First, keenness of insight into the 
heart of the great common people and what they want; into the 
minds of men to know what they can do and will do if pushed; into 
the plans of opponents to see where they are weak. Second, a 
vigor and resourcefulness in seizing the seen opportunity, whether 
this consists in advocating new measures, using the known qualities 
of men or beating his opponents. Third, a purpose, and I think 
that purpose is a moral one, though I am not wholly sure as yet. 
But a man who can overcome the disadvantages of being born rich 
and make the great success of a great business that he has, must 
have at least a strong will and a purpose in life to be something 
more than merely rich. ‘Then, too, money (and especially inherited 
money) narrows and makes its owner conservative. He may go 
on making more money, or idle and either get dyspepsia or lay on 


hog-fat. Rarely does he rise above his money, cease to be its slave, 
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make it his servant and serve the people. As Christ put it two 
thousand years ago: “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Mr. Hearst is something mere than the tool or the fool of his 
riches. I think he is a true democrat, though as yet I am not 
wholly sure. He is advocating what the people want, and he has 
not shown a sign of bending the other way. His personal life, 
I am told, is simple and his tastes are plain. He is married, and 
the couple do not care for society. 

Of course this aspiring for the Presidency is a most valuable 
advertisement for his papers. It is one and a very important reason 
why people buy his papers, and now that the boom has gotten into 
other papers, he is getting an enormous amount of free advertising. 

There are two other points about Hearst that are generally over- 
looked. His papers prevent his advocating anything or carrying 
into effect anything that is not popular or that is sectional in its 
nature. Should he attempt to carry into effect a measure favor- 
ing the trusts, the other papers trying for the same circulation that 
The Journal and other Hearst papers have would at once pounce 
on it, make it public, and call him a hypocrite. Should his San 
Francisco paper strongly advocate any purely sectional matter, his 
New York detractors would at once make it public in the place 
where it is unpopular. Bryan could be sectional if he would; he 
could be a leader of the West alone, and to a very limited degree 
he is; but Hearst must be a national leader, or, if not, he suffers 
financially at once. He cannot be sectional. The United States 
Senators can and do carry through measures that are not popular, 
but they are not directly dependent on the people. Hearst is 
dependent on the people for the sale of his papers. Never before 
has quite such a situation faced any public man. 

What do his critics say? I read with interest the editorial an- 
swers in Collier’s Weekly to a correspondent asking about Hearst. 
It impugned his motives, said nothing about his abilities, nothing 
about the policies he advocates, nothing about his training. The 
last resource of an unjust critic is to say that a man is working for 


his own personal aggrandizement and that he isa demagogue. The 
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Pharisees and the Scribes did that of Christ. A sort of a shudder of 
holy horror goes through many people at Hearst’s name. This is 
hypocritical cant. There is some valid objection to him for such a 
high office in that he has had little experience in public office, but 
we are so apt to take men from the office or the lawyer’s desk and 
put them without previous training in public life, that that is hardly 
an objection. Nearly half of every President’s cabinet have not 
before served in public office. Many of them could not be elected 
to a high office, yet they are usually good officials. 

Another set of critics say: “O, he is only putting up the money 
for this; it is all a paid agitation; he is buying or trying to buy 
the nomination.” It is true Mr. Hearst is putting a good deal of 
money into political activity, but I do not believe he is spending his 
income from his papers, which are very profitable despite the high 
wages he pays. But unless there was a real sentiment behind him, 
his money would couut for little beside the money on the other side. 
He has the machine to fight. And back of this machine are the 
corporations. It would be a great deal better if only such sums of 
money were used in the campaign as the common people could con- 
tribute as is the custom in Switzerland, but it is a lamentable fact 
that political campaigns cost money, and big money, now in 
this country. The expenses of a national campaign run up into 
millions. Who pays these expenses? Small sums are collected 
from patriotic men, but that source is drying up. The large 
amounts come from corporations who do not invest their funds 
unless they can see a return, anda big one. They get that return in 
franchises granted, taxes reduced, favors given. Putting the very 
worst construction on Mr. Hearst’s motives, it is better that the 
money of a man ambitious for the Presidency should foot the cam- 
paign bills rather than that of the corporations, who demand favors 
from the legislatures and executives in return. At the very worst, 
the one wants an office high in public sight and the other wants to 
rob the people. 

Another set of men declare that Hearst represents only the 
trades-unions, and that he is inciting these to strikes and violence; 
that the solid farmers and the strong middle-classes will utterly 
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reject him. They claim that he has stirred up strife in the country. 
There is enough of truth in this to make it the strongest argument 
against him. Hearst’s papers voice the sentiment of the masses, 
though they have not created it, save in a very limited degree. It 
was there and growing before ever his papers were started. He 
has seen this sentiment and voiced it more clearly than any other 
one man. His editorial advice regarding strikes and violence has 
always been to be moderate and careful; but he has wanted the 
men to get their rights, and to get them by their own efforts. He 
is popular with the trades-unions, but not for that reason unpopu- 
lar with the farmers. 

It is almost certain that the reorganizers will not have a two- 
thirds majority at St. Louis. It is almost equally certain that the 
Bryan and Hearst radicals will not have two-thirds. It is also 
improbable that either side will run so counter to the strong force 
of precedent as to abolish the two-thirds rule for the nomination, 
though the radicals will be willing to abolish the unit rule. It is 
probable the radicals will have a majority, and they will have the 
silent, brainy leadership of Hearst and the oratorical leadership of 
Bryan, which is a combination they have never before had. This 
will count for much. But the reorganizers are fighting for their 
very existence. They know that without the Democratic name and 
party machinery, their political life is ended. They are desperate. 
Should the convention put forth a radical platform and nominate 
Hearst, few of the politicians would bolt. The fate of the Gold 
Democrats in 1896 is sufficient warning. Hill knows that to take 
away his stock saying, “I am a Democrat,” will strip him of his 
power. So, while a few of the more honest may go off, the mere 
politicians will stay, hoping for a turn of the wheel, but they will 
be shorn of their power to make deals. 

This feeling is so strong that it may lead the reorganizers to 
attempt control by trickery, and, when they have once gotten it, 
to ride rough-shod over the regulars, even suppressing speeches. 
Of course, this would mean a bolt, and they would know it. Yet 
the feeling on each side has become more and more intense and 
bitter, so that this course is daily becoming more probable. 
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But it is different with the radicals. They do want control of 
the convention and of the Democratic machinery, but such con- 
trol is not necessary to their existence. In fact, a few think that 
the formation of a new party by a large and effective bolt from the 
St. Louis convention would rid them of a lot of political hacks. 
They prefer Roosevelt to Hill, Gorman, Parker, Cleveland, Olney 
or any one of that stripe. They are perfectly willing to defeat the 
Democratic party if it does not have the platform and candidate 
satisfactory. In other words, they stand for principles. The 
reorganizers know this, and if they have a majority they will try to 
fool the other side because they know that success is impossible 
otherwise. But the radical sentiment is strong, and sees clearly 
and knows that it is growing stronger, and that the man who aids 
in cheating it will be turned down later. 

If the reorganizers control, and try their smooth politics, nom- 
inating an unknown man like Parker, letting the radicals write a 
strong platform, I think the radicals will bolt. This will make 
Roosevelt’s election a certainty. The old-line Democrats will 
carry nothing but the South, and though they will havé a full cam- 
paign fund, it will probably be the last National campaign of the , 
Democratic party, as the new and radical party will grow rapidly 
in the West and soon get a good following in both the Middle states 
and the East, and by 1908 it will be the second and perhaps the first 
party. ‘There is no room in this country for the Republican party 
and an understudy of it. One party must be radical; if the Demo- 
cratic party is not radical and truly democratic it will go out of 





existence. 

But*probably both sides will be so strong that neither can win 
with the two-thirds rule. There will be much maneuvering, con- 
siderable intrigue, and it may end in a drawn battle with, as in 
1860, an adjournment and two or more Democratic conventions 
later. If so, the radical side will grow, even if the other has the 
bigger campaign fund. 

A friend thinks that after some days of fruitless balloting, a large 
number will want to get home; that some one with powerful lungs, 
at the right moment, will rise and nominate Bryan, who will pro- 
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test, but that the convention will override him, and in the enthusi- 
asm enough of the wavering ones will be swept over to give him the 
nomination. I think this would be a misfortune for the radicals, 
because Bryan does not really represent the growing radical senti- 
ment. He would hold the Democratic party together, be defeated 
easily, and I am afraid that the radical sentiment unvoiced in 
either of the great parties would at first swell the vote of the Social- 
ist party, and then finding no effective outlet there, would turn to 
violent and secret means. But I think that Bryan has the speak- 
ing ability to prevent such a nomination and the honesty to use 
that ability. 

I look for much from the executive leadership of Hearst. Should 
it become evident to him that he could not be nominated, his influ- 
ence and leadership will be strong enough to prevent the nomina- 
tion of any one but a moderate radical. 

If such an one or Hearst is nominated, there will be a good chance 
of his being elected. Six months ago, I would have said that 
Roosevelt’s chances of being elected if nominated by the Repub- 
licans were 80 out of 100. He stood a larger chance of being 
defeated for the nomination by Hanna. But the Hearst sentiment 
has rapidly grown. And Roosevelt’s chances against Hearst, if 
regularly nominated by the Democrats, are now not more than 60 
or 65 out of 100. If the tide continues rising as it has, it will be a 
close election. 


IV. 


The Prohibition party is dead, but a few of the men at its head 
do not know it, and go through the forms of party activity. It is 
now an utterly negligible quantity. 

The Socialist Labor party has been so virulently managed and 
so merged in the popular mind with the Socialist party that it, too, 
is no appreciable factor. 

The Socialist party is more alive, but it is still so small that it, 
too, is a negligible quantity so far as this election is concerned. 
It has 20,000 paying members, which really means at least 200,000 
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voters, but what is this compared with the 13,000,000 voters in 
the country. Still, it represents principles and a class. And it 
will grow during the coming campaign. Its activity will be very 
valuable educationally and also to the Democratic party, as it will 
draw off the extremists and take away from the Democratic party 
the sting of being too far in advance of the people. It will perform 
for the Democratic party the same function that the Abolitionists 
performed for the Republican party in 1860. The Republicans 
then pointed to the Abolitionists and said: “ We are not abolition- 
ists.” In the coming campaign, the Democrats can point to the 


Socialists and say: “ We are not socialists.” 
ELTWEED Pomeroy. 
Newark, N. J. 




















THE LATEST DECISION AT THE HAGUE. 


S OME legal decisions are of importance because of the amounts, 

others because of the principles involved. Though the 
amount involved in the case of the “Allied Powers” versus the 
“Peace Powers,” recently decided by the International Tribunal 
at The Hague was small, the principle involved in the decision 
thereof is one of vital importance. In fact it would be difficult 
to select a legal question the decision of which would affect more 
closely the peace, the happiness, and the progress of mankind. 

The facts in the case are briefly these: Venezuela was indebted 
to several nations, and owing to internal revolutions she had not 
the money to pay these debts as they came due. Germany, Eng- 
land and Italy grew impatient and formed a coalition for the 
purpose of resorting to force in order to collect what they claimed 
was due them. Their combined navies proved superior to that 
of Venezuela, and after blockading certain of her ports and bom- 
barding others their superior force induced the helpless Republic 
to sign a protocol providing for the payment of their claims out 
of her customs receipts. At this point the United States intervened 
diplomatically and secured an agreement upon the part of all the 
creditors of Venezuela to submit their claims to arbitration and to 
refer to the International Court at The Hague the question as to 
whether or not the Allied Powers should have a preference over 
the others in the payment of their claims. And it may not be out 
of place to stop long enough at this point to say that this triumph 
is among the most brilliant in American diplomacy. _It increased 
the influence of The Hague tribunal and gave to it an opportunity 
to establish a precedent which would be of such usefulness to the 
nations of the earth as to make them debtors unto it for all coming 
time. That-it did not avail itself of this opportunity was no fault 
of the United States. 

It is evident from the above facts that the parties in interest 
before the Arbitration Boards at Caracas for the purpose of deter- 
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mining the amount of the claims were the several creditor-nations 
on the one hand and Venezuela on the other; but at The Hague the 
parties were those creditor-nations which had resorted to force 
against Venezuela and those which had not. To Venezuela it 
made no financial difference whether the Allied Powers secured 
a preference in the time of payment or whether they did not, as 
thirty per cent. of the customs receipts of two of her principal ports 
are to be applied to the payment of the debts in question until the 
same are extinguished. 

As the Judges in the Court at The Hague do not sit permanently 
as do the judges of most courts, it became necessary to select for 
this case three from the list of those already nominated by the 
various nations. ‘The selection was made by the Czar of Russia. 
He chose M. de Martens, Count Muravieff and Henri Lam- 
masch, the first two being Russians and the third an Austrian. 
Count Muravieff was made chairman, and it was he who delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 

The issue in the case before the Court was clearly this: Is a 
resort to force such a meritorious thing that it gives to the nation 
or nations resorting to it early a preferred standing in a Court 
created for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
justice? The Allied Powers maintained the affirmative and the 
others, to wit: Holland, Belgium, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, France and the United States, main- 
tained the negative of this issue. Never before has a law-suit 
included so many important nations as parties litigant. 

It is difficult to see how a court established for the purpose of 
furthering the peace of the world could decide this issue in the 
affirmative and thus put a premium upon violence. But such was 
the decision of the court. A glance at the make-up of the com- 
mittee of judges will help us somewhat in understanding the 
decision handed down by them. It is impossible for men, even 
when sitting as international arbitrators to divest themselves of 
inherited ideas and methods of thinking. The national ideas 
afloat in the atmosphere will permeate and become an indissoluble 
part of a man’s mental equipment. It is therefore natural that 
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both the Russians and the Austrian should bring to the bench full- 
grown convictions as to the efficacy of force as a factor in the 
government of mankind and not equally enlarged conceptions as 
to the rights of weaker nations. 

Undoubtedly the judges had the right to decide in accordance 
with their own convictions as to the law and equities in the case. 
But it is unfortunate that they could not have reached a different 
conclusion. Therefore it seems to us that it would have been bet- 
ter in the present instance to have selected judges from countries 
where the “ mailed fist” is not quite so much an object of worship 
as it is in Russia and Austria. As the rules of the court render 
ineligible judges from those countries which are parties to the 
controversy the field from which judges could be chosen was very 
much narrowed in this case, yet it would still have been possible 
to choose them from such countries as Switzerland, Greece or 
Portugal, i. e., from countries which would have the least incentive 
to render a decision which would exalt brute force over peaceful 
methods as a means for settling international controversies. 

The most encouraging thing in connection with the decision is 
the almost universal disgust with which it has been received. A 
disgust which is not an outgrowth of a sense of loss due to the 
postponement of the time at which certain claims shall be paid, 
for the amounts are so small that the financial loss is felt to be 
inconsiderable, but arises rather from the fact that a peace court 
should have placed its seal of approval upon the methods of the 
swashbuckler and discourage in so far as it had the power to dis- 
courage a reliance upon the peaceful methods of diplomacy. 
Another encouraging feature is, that having agreed to submit the 
matter for arbitration there is no disposition not to abide by the 
award, notwithstanding the almost universal disapproval of its 
terms. This acquiescence rests upon the general conviction that 
even though a tribunal of justice may at times make mistakes, it is, 
upon the whole, preferable to the tribunal of arms. 

Apologists for the decision attempt to justify it upon the ground 
of an analogy between the preferences given in courts of law to 
judgment-creditors over ordinary creditors and the preference 
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given in this case to the Allied Powers over the Peace Powers. 
At first blush this analogy seems sound. But let us examine it a 
little more closely. Whatever preference a judgment-creditor has 
over his fellow-creditors he has secured not by forcibly seizing his 
debtor by the throat or by seizing or destroying or threatening to 
seize or destroy his property and thus compelling him to sign an 
agreement under duress, but rather by virture of the fact that he 
has submitted his claim for judicial adjudication and has in advance 
of his fellow-creditors established the fact that he has a valid claim. 
Had the Allied Powers secured an award from an arbitration 
tribunal while the other creditor-nations were doing nothing they 
could then with reason claim a preference in the payment of the 
the amounts due them. They would then stand in a position 
analogous to that of judgment-creditors. The giving of a prefer- 
ence as a reward for such a course of conduct would not be saying 
to the nations of the earth: If thy neighbor owe thee anything lose 
no time in proceeding against him with shot and shell lest some 
other nation anticipate thee and cause the payment of thy claim 
to be postponed until he shall have first been satisfied. In other 
words, it would not be promulgating the dangerous doctrine of 
shoot first and arbitrate afterwards. 

If we were to admit that technically the law would permit of 
the decision rendered in the present case we should still be forced 
to insist that the equitable rights of the parties demanded a differ- 
ent decision. The court evidently took the view that it was a court 
of law only and not a court of equity as well. This is most unfor- 
tunate and will be especially so if it is followed as a precedent for 
future decisions. For, if this is not to be a court of equity as well 
as of common-law jurisdiction, what provision is left for equity 
jurisdiction in the field of international justice? If there is in 
municipal law need for a “correction of that in which the law by 
reason of its universality is indequate,” there is certainly an equal 
if not greater need for it in international law. Had the equities 
of the case been considered, the court would not have held the 
protocol of February 15th, executed under duress, a sufficient basis 
upon which to rest a decision, and particularly as one of the 
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conditions upon which the case was submitted to the court was 
that said protocol should not be considered binding. That such 
is the fact appears from an impartial study of the negotiations. 
Viewing the case as a whole, this much is certain: that if adherence 
to the rules of international law necessitated the decision rendered 
in this case, then there is an imperative need of a conference of the 
nations to amend the law upon this point. For it is inconsistent 
and irrational to hold, as civilized nations do, that peace is a thing 
to be fostered and at the same time enforce a rule in a peace court 


which encourages a resort to war. 
Epwin Maxey. 
Law Department, West Virginia University. 












THE MERGER TANGLE. 


OUR courses are usually open to judges dealing with the 

application of a statute, and sometimes a fifth line of action 
is available. An act may be enforced according to its letter, on 
the ground that the legislators meant just what they said; or accord- 
ing to a modified interpretation based on the idea that the legisla- 
ture did not contemplate unreasonable consequences; or according 
to the concrete purpose of those who framed and passed the act, 
on the ground that the known legislative intent should govern 
throughout; or according to the underlying reason of the law as it 
presents itself to the judge, on the ground that the reason of the 
law is the law. If none of these methods of interpretation produces 
a conclusion satisfactory to the judge’s sense of justice, he may find 
reason to declare the act unconstitutional, as against either the 
express provisions of the constitution, state or national, or against 
the fundamental principles underlying our constitutions and which 
they were made to enforce. 

In the case of a well-drawn and carefully-reasoned law all meth- 
ods of interpretation should lead to the same result, but clumsy 
legislation leads to divergence—the letter does not agree with the 
concrete purpose, nor either of these with the underlying reason 
that justifies legislation on the lines in question. It rarely happens, 
however, that the law gets into such a muddle as to lead to four 
or five different decisions on the same question in the same court. 
But this is the case with the recent merger decision in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion, or rather the plurality opinion, in the 
Northern Securities Case, delivered by Justice Harlan and concur- 
red in by Justices McKenna and Day, declares that the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act makes unlawful all contracts or combinations in 
restraint of trade among the States, whether the restraint is reason- 
able or unreasonable. Every agreement aiming at monopoly of 
any part of interstate commerce or tending to shut out competition 
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in such commerce, is void. The Northern Securities Merger did 
this, and therefore came within the prohibition of the Sherman Act. 

Justice Brewer held that Congress must be presumed to have 
meant to outlaw only such contracts as are in unreasonable re- 
straint of trade, but the Northern Securities, he thought, constituted 
an unreasonable restraint of interstate commerce and was within 
his interpretation of the law. 

Justice Holmes said the statute was a penal act, and could not 
be held to punish as a crime what had always been lawful, unless 
such intent is expressed in clear words. He did not expect to 
hear that Mr. Morgan could be sent to jail for buying the majority 
of the stock in two or more railroads, and such purchases as an 
individual may lawfully make a corporation may be ai:‘horized to 
make. The act says nothing about competition. It covers con- 
tracts in restraint of trade, and these limit competition; but a 
contract may result in limiting competition, as in case of a fusion, 
and yet not be a contract in restraint of trade. 

Justice White held that if the Sherman Act applied to the acqui- 
sition of the stock of two or more railways by an individual or a 
company, the enactment was beyond the power of Congress. The 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce does not extend 
to dictation of the ownership of properties engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Peckham also dissented from 
the majority decision, but filed no separate opinions, though there 
were still one or two diverse lines of argument open to them. 

Four for literal construction and enforcement; five against, but 
one of the five believing a liberal construction still covered the 
Northern Securities case; judgment went against the company by 
a vote of five to four. 

The rules laid down by Justice Harlan in the plurality opinion 
would, if fully enforced, strike down every labor organization in 
the country that might in any way touch interstate commerce; 
every partnership, too, and every consolidation of competing plants 
even by individual purchase. When the facts are presented for 
decision, none of the judges will probably go to this limit. The 
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court has already held in the sugar case that the mere fact of 
ownership of refineries in various states by the same persons or 
company was not within the law. It would be startling indeed if 
it were held a criminal offence for a man or a company to own two 
or more factories or plants of any kind, whether in the same or 
different states, which affected in any way trade between the two 
states. Individual liberty must yield to the public good, and if it 
could be shown to be essential to the public good that ownership 
shall be limited to a single plant, I suppose the limitation might in 
time be enforced; but it would certainly take a long time to over- 
come the popular prejudice in favor of the right of any man to buy 
properties of the same or different kinds in the same or different 
states. The right of a state to authorize a corporation to make 
purchases that would be lawful for an individual to make is equally 
clear; and the right of the owners of various properties to form a 
partnership and manage the properties as partnership business 
can scarcely be doubted, either on the settled principles of the law 
or clear considerations of the public good. Yet such partnerships 
or purchases, whether by a company or an individual, seem clearly 
within both the letter and the spirit of the Sherman Act, where they 
result in the union under one management of sugar-refineries, 
rolling-mills, railroads, etc., which otherwise might compete with 
each other in interstate commerce; and such unions, ever growing 
larger and larger, tend to monopolies, the powers of which may be 
used to the great disadvantage of the public. 

So we have this dilemma: On the one hand fundamental princi- 
ples of property and contract leading to unions for economy and 
power, which involve monopoly and subject the people to oppres- 
sion; on the other hand Federal and State legislation seeking to 
prevent this oppression by breaking up monopoly and union and 
fracturing the fundamentals of free contract and business organ- 
ization. 

No wonder the Supreme Court is shivered into fragments. It 
can hardly be considered its fault. The blame is with Congress, 
or rather with the lack of economic education of our people, in 
which lack Congress shares. 
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The union of railways, manufacturing plants, etc., is of the 
highest importance to civilization. It is part of the organization, 
integration, codrdination of business. It means elimination of the 
wastes and debasements of competition. If the powers of the 
union are used in the public interest and its benefits duly diffused, 
it is a blessing of the first order. Legislative effort should be 
directed, therefore, not to the destruction of union and combination, 
but to the infusion of codperative and public-spirited methods in 
their management, and the prevention of abuse. Combination 
will go on in one form or another, whatever Congress or Court may 
do. The movement is in obedience to the law of industrial gravi- 
tation and the growth of codrdination. You cannot make men 
fight who have evolved to the stage of having sense enough to work” 
together. But you can make them work together in accord with 
the public good, and when our legislators get wisdom enough to 
aim at this instead of at the destruction of combination, the solution 
of the trust problem and the railroad problem will be in sight. 

In spite of its imperfections, the Sherman Act may be made 
useful, pending better legislation, by careful enforcement, personal 
penalties and all, not against combination per se, but against 
aggressive and evil-minded combinations. If the government 
would make it clearly understood that the law would be vigorously 
enforced against persons and companies watering or inflating 
capital, raising prices unduly, or keeping them too high, paying 
wages unduly low or ill-treating labor in any way, refusing to open 
their books to the inspection of public officers, or otherwise man- 
ifesting the spirit that has made monopolies in private hands 
obnoxious, while it has made equally clear that well-behaved 
combines would not be molested, the anti-trust law might accom- 
plish a great deal of good. The discriminating use of a poor law 
may often secure much of the benefit to be obtained from the full 
use of a good law. 


Frank Parsons. 
Boston, Mass. 








THE POEMS OF EMERSON, 
DAYS. 


ESIOD wrote a poem which he called “Works and Days.” 

If some sharp realist had asked Hesiod the question, What 
is a day? he would have thought the question too simple, almost, 
for a sober answer. But nobody has ever answered this simple 
question. The most shocking answer would be that a day is n’t 
anything. It is one of an innumerable class of words which have 
not any content, and when we seek for a reality corresponding to 
the word we find a great many ideas none of which and no combi- 
nation of which gives us a concrete counterpart which can stand 
alone and prove itself a thing. It dissipates itself into thoughts as 
we follow it in vain. 

The astronomer will tell us that a day is one complete turn of the 
earth on its axis. But when does it begin and when does it end? 
Not only when, but where? When it is sunrise in Boston it is sun- 
set in the Philippines. Perhaps that is why some of our Boston 
friends say they do not belong to us. We cannot make them agree 
with us in this flying conception, and the components of a day turn 
out to be parts of two. Then comes our great metaphysician, 
Professor Bowne, who, after Kant, tells us that time is not a reality; 
and the commission that tried him for heresy did not even notice 
this heterodox opinion. But if time is real we cannot hold it long 
enough to make a day of it. What confusion the laborers are in 
as to what constitutes a day! Hesiod did not know the cause of 
the divisions of day and night, and no doubt thought them two 
realities instead of one. 

In the fall of 1844 I was living in the town of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. The Miller doctrine reached its climax at this time. The 
day was fixed by the believers, and not the day only, but the hour. 
It was to be at twelve o’clock. But it is twelve o’clock somewhere 
all the time. Each meridian has its own twelve o’clock. Why 
should so great an event as the end of the world be appointed by 
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the time of day in a little town in New Hampshire? Nobody 
thought of that, so the event refused to come, greatly to the disap- 
pointment of scores of men who otherwise seemed sane and sensible. 

A day seems to be an experience attendant upon the union of 
what we cali one side of the earth facing the sun and the same side 
turned away from the sun, and these periods change according to 
the season of the year, but are always a changing quantity though 
the average may not change. We call this collocation a day and 
know well that the period is a special one for our earth. A day on 
Mars is different. 

The complex effects with reference to us and our life in these 
local phenomena make the subject in part of the poem “ Days.” 

Emerson says: “All good poetry is personification.” So the phe- 
nomena called Days are personified, and by this rhetorical device 
of personification we will agree to treat a Day as if it were “some- 
body.” 

“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days.” 


Time underlies the days as periods. The days come out of time 
as a sort of matrix or cause, and so may be called “daughters.” I 
do not think the chivalric poet meant an unkind reflection on the 
sex when he calls these daughters “ hypocritic.” They deceive us 
because we like it and are willing to be deceived. 


“A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnock to a gem.” 


The illusion and deception are true of space as well as time. 

Owen Meredith has a poem by the argument of which a criminal 
is condemned to exile at the “ Blue Hills.” They travel with him 
from morning to night and at last reach the “ Blue Hills,” but the 
blue is gone. He looks back in the direction whence he came and 
sees the blue. What place is that? he asks. They tell him that is 
the place from which he started in the morning. Distance had 
given it the “azure hue,” the blue, which Emerson uses as a type 
for this mendacity attending both time and space. 
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“QO! poor dupe,” he exclaims, “ will you never slip out of the web 
of the master-juggler—never learn that as soon as the irrecoverable 
years have woven their ‘blue’ glory between to-day and us, these 
passing hours shall glitter and draw us as the wildest romance; and 
the homes of beauty and of poetry; how difficult to deal erect 
with them!” 

“This element of illusion lends all its force to hide the value of 
present time.” 

“ Behind us as we go all things assume pleasing forms, as clouds 
do afar off.” 
“Sailing falsely in the sphere, 
Hated mist of it comes near.” 


“ People forget that it is the eye which makes the horizon and the 
rounding mind’s eye which makes this or that man a type or repre- 
sentation of humanity, with the name of heroic saint.” 

“There is in woods and waters a certain enticement and flattery, 
together with a failure to yield a present satisfaction.” 

“The pine-tree, the river, the bank of flowers before him, does not 
seem to be nature. Nature is still elsewhere.” 


Time, like space, must have perspective. 


“Ts it that beauty can never be grasped, in persons and in land- 
scapes equally inaccessible? The accepted and betrothed lover 
has lost the wildest charm of his maiden in her acceptance of him. 
She was heaven while he pursued her as a star. She cannot be 
heaven if she stoop to such a one as he.” 


Thus the days and the miles and beauty are “hypocritic.” 
Emerson means this in the lines from his “Ode to Beauty”: 


“Thee gliding through the sea of form, 
Like the lightning through the storm, 
Somewhat not to be possessed, 
Somewhat not to be caressed, 

No feet so fleet could ever find, 
No perfect form could ever bind. 
Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over all that live. 


E’en the flowing azure air 
Thou hast touched for my despair.” 


“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes.” 
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The dervish is a Turkish or Persian monk. He affects great 
poverty and an abstemious life and goes barefooted, but often in 
the rags and tatters of his miserable apparel he may conceal a price- 
less gem. This deception betters the simile and justifies the epithet 
of “ hypocritic.” 

“And marching single in an endless file.” 


“ Space gives the order of coéxistence and Time the order of suc- 
cession,” it has been said. We have seen that the days overlap 
when the whole planet is considered, but poetry does not mind 
this fact. 

What do the days bring? They 


“Bring diadems and fagots in their hands.” 


Diadems are symbols of the great gifts. Fagots are symbols of 
small gifts. Literally but few diadems are given, but by a figure of 
speech even diadems are often given. But many, alas! ask only for 
fagots. The very poor can go on any man’s land and gather fagots. 


“To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all.” 


We are still in figures of speech. Bread would mean much more 
than bread. Bread would imply everything which commands 
bread, as money and property generally. This by most people is 
considered the substantial gift of all. Money stands as the equiva- 
lent of things or commodities. 

Kingdoms, as we have intimated, had better be interpreted as a 
large endowment of personal power, as by education, art, philoso- 
phy, poetry, science, and a commanding virtue. 

What shall we think of as standing over against this word. 
“stars”? Well, a conception, an ideal, an invention, may be thus 
designated. Emerson says: “ It takes a long time to earn a hundred 
dollars, but a thought may come in a moment which makes the light 
of our lives.” How gratefully we look back to the day which gives 
us such “stars,” and the “tide that leads on to fortune” is often 
the choice of a moment. 


“And sky that holds them all.” 
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What will answer to this great all-enclosing gift so well as char- 
acter? This embraces all choice and means “ Bread, kingdoms, 
stars,” in one term. 

“I, in my pleached garden.” 


What shall we do with “pleached” and “garden”? Pleached, 
from pleach, to fold, lay or wind together; to unite by interweaving, 
as branches of trees. Thus Tennyson sings: 


“Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble roses, faint and pale.” 


And Shakespeare speaks of a 
“Pleached bower.” 


As applied to garden we may substitute neglected, and garden may 
mean the little sum of cares and duties, largely forgotten in the 
spectacle of the passing days, without object, purpose, aspiration, 
and with only the pleasure of the moment. 


“Forgot my morning wishes.” 


This is a significant sentence. Our morning wishes are often 
large and high. We think in early life we shall strive for good 
things, and do not doubt we may attain to them. But some form 
of pleasure by the way draws us aside, and we “ forget our morning 
wishes ”—the garden is neglected, becomes a “pleached garden,” 
and with 

“Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all,” 


we take only a few herbs and apples,—names for cheap, transient 
things, and the grand offers of the day are unheeded. 


“We see young men who owe us a new world, so readily and lav- 
ishly they promise, but they never acquit the debt. They die young 
and dodge the account; or if they live they lose themselves in the 
crowd.” 


Emerson in “ Works and Days” gives the prose version of the day: 
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“The new study of the Sanscrit has shown us the origin of the old 
names of God,—Dyaus, Deus, Zeus, Zeupater, Jupiter—names of 
the sun, still recognizable through the modification of our vernac- 
ular words, importing that the Day is the Divine Power and Mani- 
festation, and an indication that those ancient men in their attempts 
to express the Supreme Power of the universe called him the Day, 
and that this name was accepted by all the tribes.” 

“He only is rich who owns the day. There is no king, rich man, 
fairy, demon, who possesses such power as that. The days are 
ever divine as to the first Aryans. They are of the least pretentious 
and of the greatest capacity of anything that exists.” 

“They come and go like muffled and veiled figures sent from a 
distant and friendly party; but they say nothing; and if we do not 
use the gifts they bring, they carry them as silently away.” 

“ How the day fits itself to the mind, winds itself round it like a 
fine drapery, clothing all its fancies!” 

“There are days when the great are near us, when there is no 
frown on their brow, no condescension even; when they take us 
by the hand, and we share their thought.” 

“The days are made on a loom whereof the warp and woof are 
past and present time. They are majestically dressed, as if every 
god brought a thread to the skyey web.” 

“That work is ever the more pleasant to the imagination which 
is not now required. How wistfully, when we have promised to 
attend the working committee, we look at the distant hills and their 
seductions.”’ 

“And the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


It is well that something in the universe whips us with the scourge 
of scorn as we dream and dawdle with indifference while the days 
offer in vain their great but often unreturning gifts. And yet we 
get much, in spite of ourselves. 


“Tf any of us knew what we were doing, or where we are going, 
then when we think we best know! We do not know to-day whether 
we are busy or idle. In times when we thought ourselves idle we 
have afterwards discovered that much was accomplished and much 
was begun in us. All our days are so unprofitable while they pass 
that ’t is wonderful where or when we ever get any of this which we 
call wisdom, poetry, virtue. We never got it on any dated calendar 
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day. Some heavenly days must have been intercalated somewhere, 
like those that Hermes won with dice of the moon, that Osiris might 
be born. Men have learned of the horizon the art of perpetual 
retreating and reference.” 

“ Divinity is behind our failures and follies also.” 

“The years teach much which the days never knew.” 

“No man ever came to a good which was satiating, but his good 
is tidings of a better. Onward and onward!” 


“Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape, , 
Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 
Suffer no savor of the earth to ’scape. 


Let its grapes the morn salute 

From a nocturnal root, 

Which feels the acrid juice 

Of Styx and Erebus; 

And turns the woe of Night, 

By its own craft, to a more rich delight.” 


We may always expect a great deal from the fermentation which 
“by its own craft” brings good out of seeming evil. This is by the 
“ Celestial Bacchus.” 

We will close with a thought which emerges in a study of the 
“Song of Nature”: 

“Mine are the night and morning, 
The pits of air, the gulf of space, 
The sportive sun, the gibbous moon, 
The innumerable days. 


Time and Thought were my surveyors, 
They laid their courses well, 

They boiled the sea, and piled the layers 
Of granite, marl and shell. 


But he, the man-child glorious,— 
Where tarries he the while ? 

The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile. 

My boreal lights leap upward, 
Forthright my planets roll, 


And still the man-child is not born, 
The summit of the whole. 
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Must time and tide forever run ? 

Will never my winds go sleep in the west ? 
Will never my wheels which whirl the sun 
And satellites have rest ? 


Too much of donning and doffing, 
Too slow the rainbow fades, 
I weary of my robe of snow, 
My leaves and my cascades; 


I tire of globes and races, 

Too long the game is played; 

What without him is summer’s pomp, 
Or winter’s frozen shade ? 


I travail in pain for him, 
My creatures travail and wait; 


His couriers come by squadrons, 
He comes not to the gate.” 


“The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile.” 


What are these events good for but for beauty? And what is 
beauty good for but for the man-child? He is the only creature 
that could greet them or miss them. They shine and gleam as 
predictions of his coming who alone will ever want them. 

Why so much “donning and doffing”? The rainbow fades 
quickly, and yet too slowly for the impatient Nature. She will 
have the “summit of the whole.”” She will ask no more approxi- 
mations, no more couriers coming only to the gate, and she says: 


“Twice I have moulded an image, 
And thrice outstretched my hand, 
Made one of day and one of night 
And one of the salt sea-sand.” 
What meaning can we find in these strange lines ? 
“Twice I have moulded an image.” 


Let us say these images are man and woman. 


“Thrice outstretched my hand.” 
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Can we not say that this third act is in the races of man and 
woman? In man and woman we have “twice” or two images. 
In three basal races we have the “thrice,” and corresponding 
to this we have 


“One of day and one of night 
And one of the salt sea-sand.” 


Now we have said that day and night might have no cosmical or 
metaphysical content; they are not substance out of which anything 
could be made. I shall choose, therefore, to treat them as meta- 
phors for color. Day stands accordingly for the white race. 
Night stands for the black race. No third race could be thought 
of as made of the salt sea-sand. This stands grammatically coérdi- 
nate with day and night, and logically it must be also a metaphor 
for color. It would thus mean a mixed race—somehow a blending 
of the two first. These three races or colors are enough, with geo- 
graphical and climatic modifications, to explain all the colors. The 
salt sea-sand would be yellow or tawny. 

What gave Emerson this idea with regard to the races and colors ? 

Fifty years ago I spent an evening with Emerson, and as Emer- 
son had used the term “ New philosophy,” which I had learned 
came from the Germans, I asked him where I could find some book 
in English which would tell me about the “ New philosophy.” He 
said the best book he knew of was a volume just published by J. B. 
Stallo and called The Philosophy of Nature. He spoke of Mr. Stallo 
with a great deal of admiration. He had come from Germany, 
his native land, when about twenty years old, had learned our 
language academically, and published his book when twenty-three. 
He was at this time professor of mathematics and chemistry in St. 
John’s College, New York. I bought the book immediately, but 
for a long time the “ Philosophy” was too niuch for me. I kept 
reading the book, however, because Emerson had recommended it. 
It so abounded in long words and was written in such a pedantic 
style that I sometimes gave passages of it as a burlesque on trans- 
cendentalism. Meeting Emerson two or three years after this time, 
I asked him about Stallo, and he told me that he had gone to Cin- 
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cinnati, where there were many Germans, and was doing well as a 
lawyer. He was for a long time known as Judge Stallo and played 
a prominent part in abolition agitations. Thirty-five years after 
this first book, he published another called The Concepts and 
Theories of Modern Science in a charming style, in which he 
expressed regret at having published the first book, saying it was 
written in his “intellectual infancy and when he was under the spell 
of Hegel’s ontological reveries.” I may add that in President 
Cleveland’s first term he was sent as minister to Italy. He died 
two or three years ago. I write this to show how curiously we some- 
times come by a fact. Mr. Stallo’s last book is No. 38 in Appleton’s 
“International Series.” Now there is a foot-note in the old book 
which no doubt Emerson read but which I did not read for fifty 
years, and it throws some light on these four mystic lines in our 
poem. The foot-note in question may be found on page 325 of 
Mr. Stallo’s first book. 

Oken distributes mankind into five races: Ethiopian, Malay, 
American, Mongolian, Caucasian. In this he agrees with Blumen- 
bach. These were first attempts at classification under concepts. 
So far as the order of their coming in time and their advance in civil- 
ization are concerned, C. G. Carus regards each race as following 
the course of the day, which is from East to West. The Ethiopian 
he calls the Nocturnal race; the Malay or Mongolian he calls the 
Matutinal race; the Caucasian he calls the Diurnal race; the Amer- 
ican he calls the Vesperian race. For the purpose of a history of 
civilization the division adopted in a recent work by Gustave 
Klemm, says Stallo, appears to be highly appropriate. It is simply 
that into an active and a passive race, the active race embracing only 
the Caucasian race, marked by restless activity, aspiration, progress 
and the spirit of doubt and inquiry; the passive division comprising 
all the remaining races, which are marked by an absence of or an 
inferiority in these traits, and by a colored skin. This does not hit 
the Japanese of to-day. The American, he thinks, may well be 
called the Vesperian or evening-twilight race. 

All this I find in Stallo’s book, which was presumably well read 
by Emerson. 
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Now Emerson improves upon and simplifies this in his terms of 
“day,” “night,” and “the salt sea-sand.” Instead of four or five 
classes, he has only three corresponding to his lines: 


“Twice I have moulded an image, 
And thrice outstretched my hand, 
Made one of day and one of night 
And one of the salt sea-sand.” 


Why two twilights as symbols of color? Is not twilight the 
same morning and evening? And is twilight a color, save on 
Goethe’s mistaken notion that color is made of light and darkness ? 
Goethe lost his temper in trying to maintain this opinion in opposi- 
tion to Newton’s theory of light. 

Nature in Emerson’s song has now arrived at man and woman, 
and at three races of man and woman. Now she would sing of 
individuals under a race: 


“One in a Judean manger, 
And one by Avon stream, 
One over against the mouths of Nile, 
And one in the Academe.” 


It is generally thought that by 
“One over against the mouths of Nile,” 


Emerson meant Homer, and we do not know but that he did. We 
should rather say Moses, one of the most colossal and richly-en- 
dowed men of the early ages of history. Homer was only a poet. 
We do not know what he was as a total personality. “Over against 
the mouths of Nile” would describe the Land of Goshen, the portion 
of Egypt assigned the Israelites, to which people Moses belonged. 
In the interest of variety we do not like that two of these ideals 
should be poets, and that two should be found in Greece. 


CHARLES MALLoy. 
Waltham, Mass. . 














A HEBREW PROPHET OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


N 760 B. C., when Amos, the first of the Hebrew literary prophets, 
appeared at Bethel, the kingdoms of Judah and of Israel 
had existed for about one hundred and eighty years. Judah had 
two centuries more to live; Israel not quite forty years. Azariah 
(Uzziah) was on the throne of Judah while Jereboam II. ruled over 
Israel. Under their royal leadership the two kingdoms had en- 
joyed great material prosperity. Trade everywhere followed the 
victorious flag of the Hebrews. Since the days of Solomon there 
had not been such an expansion of territorial domain, accompanied 
by such a development of domestic resources. The grim and 
terrible figure of the Assyrian was not greatly feared for the atten- 
tion of the Assyrian monarchs had been diverted from the West by 
troubles in the far East. ‘True, the Assyrian hosts had been bat- 
tering at the walls of Damascus for many years but the thoughtless 
Hebrews would welcome the fall of their hereditary foe; the far- 
seeing prophets, however, knew that the fall of Damascus meant 
the destruction of the last barrier between Israel and the Assyrian 
armies. One hundred years before the time of Amos, Jehu had 
paid tribute to Shalmaneser II., but the self-confident and pros- 
perous Hebrews paid no heed to this and other omens of impend- 
ing disaster. 

There was one man who viewed the political, social and religious 
state of Israel stripped of all glamour and delusions. He was not 
deceived by the ephemeral glory of a corrupted and dying nation. 
This man was not a priest, charged with the solemn responsibility 
of guiding the moral life of the nation. He was not a statesman 
whose duty it is to lead the people in the paths of political integrity. 
He was not a teacher whose function is to prepare the youth for 
self-sacrificing citizenship. Strange how often the professed lead- 
ers of a nation fail her in the hour of direst need! The man who 
stepped forth from the ranks of the deluded worshipers of a false 
ideal to speak God’s truth to a soul-starved nation was a shepherd 
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and a tender of sycamore trees. Jahweh took him from behind 
the flock, filled his soul with a love of righteousness and justice, 
opened his eyes to the true condition of the church and of the gov- 
ernment and sent him forth to arouse the conscience of the imper- 
iled nation. He was the first great Hebrew seer to escape the 


seductive enchantments of a prosperity founded upon oppression 
and falsehood. 


Having shown that Jahweh was the author of the doom to fall 
upon the Syrians, Philistines, Ammonites, Moabites and other sur- 
rounding peoples, Amos declares that the same God who would 
inflict punishment upon pagan nations for their sins would not 
spare His chosen people who sinned against the light and abused 
their privileges. There is no talk of sin in the abstract or languid 
denunciations of the sins of men long dead. Undismayed by the 
enmity of priests and princes, scorning to gain a cheap popularity 
by flattering the wicked prosperous, never employing flippant and 
vulgarly sensational language to attract attention, the noble man of 
God addresses himself with a serious appreciation of his solemn 
calling and a quiet dignity to the task before him. He lays bare 
the corruption of the times. He pleads with manly earnestness for 
needed reforms. He threatens the evil-doers in words that still 
arouse the soul. 

Summarizing the various indictments upon which the prophet 
based his predictions of coming disaster we have the following 
picture of the times in which Amos lived: 

The poor were robbed to make the rich richer. There was no 
mercy displayed to the overtaxed peasant. The righteous were 
sold for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes, which probably 
means that the guiltless and the unfortunate were unable to obtain 
justice in the courts, owing to the prevalence of bribery. The rich 
reclined beside the altars of religion on the garments of the poor, 
taken in pledges. Violence and oppression were substituted for 
justice and mercy. Reformers were scorned and the truth-speaker 
hated. Greed and dishonesty characterized business. While out- 
wardly observing the Sabbath and other holy days the merchants 
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secretly grumbled at these temporary checks to their increasing 
profits. “When will the new moon be gone,” they cried, “that we 
may sell corn? and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?” 
Like many a modern worshiper their thoughts roamed from the 
house of prayer, loathe to leave the arenas of commercial struggle. 
Balances and measures were tampered with. By these and other 
practices did the rich increase their gains. 

The common people were crushed by taxes to support the idle 
nobles. Living in houses of hewn stone, anointed with the choicest 
oils, dining on the finest lamb, the rich gave no heed to the affliction 
of Joseph. Recklessly indifferent to the moral consequences of 
their misdeeds they abandoned themselves to the enjoyment of 
their ill-gotten treasures. 

This deplorable social and political condition was made worse by 
the low state of religion. The privileged classes, including the 
priests, fanatically believed that Jahweh, their special patron, was 
pleased with their sacrifices and religious forms, and was pledged to 
defend them against all foes. They pointed to their ritualistic 
observances and to their desire for the day of the Lord as proof of 
their religious zeal and their faith in Jahweh. So the prophet Amos 
proceeds to open their eyes by declaring to them the true nature of 
God and of his claims upon His people. God, the Creator, was a 
righteous God who demanded righteousness of those who profess 
to believe in Him. But Israel was not righteous. She was basely 
ungrateful to the God who had ordained prophets to teach them and 
Nazarites to serve as object-lessons of purity and self-control. But 
degenerate Israel had made the Nazarites to drink wine and had 
forbidden the prophets to teach. What greater crime against God 
can any nation commit than that of despising its true saviors. 

When the people answered these charges by pointing to their love 
of religious ceremonies—their zealous churchmanship, it might be 
termed—as proof of their fidelity to God, the indignation of the 
prophet knows no bounds. He breaks out in those memorable 
words, which forever stand as a rebuke to the religious formalist of 
every age, whatever his creed may be: “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though 
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ye offer me your burnt offerings, your meal offerings, I will not 
accept them; neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of your songs; for I 
will not hear the melody of your viols. But let judgment roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” Ridiculing the 
false zeal of the sensualist and the oppressor, who boasts of his 
delight in church services, the prophet ironically cries: “Come to 
Bethel and transgress; to Gilgal, and multiply transgression, and 
bring your sacrifices every morning, and your tithes every three 
days . . . for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel, saith the 
Lord God.” So sacrifice and ritualism are of no value in them- 
selves. As the expression of true faith and the normal product of 
a truly righteous life, worship is pleasing to God, but when cere- 
monies and tithes are substituted for social and individual - 
righteousness, the Holy God spurns the praise and the offerings. 
It is as if the prophet should thus address the modern Christian: 
“Tt is no recommendation to divine favor that a man believes in 
Christ instead of Buddha or Confucius, or that he pays his pew-rent 
in a Christian church instead of supporting a pagan temple. The 
vital question is what does his faith in Christ mean? What does it 
make of the man as a politician, a business-man, a father, a citizen, 
a teacher or a minister? Does he make the Gospel of Christ the 
rule of his life ?” 

In view of the sins of the people, Amos declares that God, weary 
of the pomp of ritual and the social injustice of the land, will destroy 
the nation. With a heavy heart he sings: 

“Fallen, never to rise, 
Is the virgin Israel. 
Prostrate upon her soil she lies; 
There is none to raise her.” 

The prophet laid down the principle that a nation should learn 
by the experiences of the past and from the ruin which had overtaken 
other nations for their sins. One is reminded of Carlyle’s striking 
comment on the French Revolution: “And Hell, very truly Hell, 
had power over God’s upper earth for a season. The cruelest 
Portent that has risen into created Space these ten centuries; let us 
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hail it, with awe-struck repentant hearts as the voice once more of a 
God, though of one in wrath. Blessed be the God’s voice; for It is 
true, and Falsehoods have to cease before it.” Israel, the prophet 
pointed out, had had many warnings; she heeded none of them. 

All the evidence we have is that the one man who should have 
heard Amos with a repentant heart set himself against the prophet. 
Amaziah, the high-priest of Bethel, sent a messenger to Jereboam 
charging Amos with treason. The only man who has the truth 
which can save the nation is charged with conspiracy against the 
government by the sworn priest of God. Amos is the troubler of 
Israel. Amos is the disturber of social peace and the fomenter of 
social discontent. It is an old, old charge, heard again and again 
in our own time. One recalls the story of Ahab and Elijah. 
Although Ahab was leading the nation to ruin, yet when he meets 
the prophet who was trying to save the people, he asks: “ Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel ?” 

Amos replies to the high-priest : “I am not a prophet or the son of 
a prophet—no professional preacher am I. God took me, a simple 
herdsman from behind the flock, gave me a message and I have 
delivered it.” So with a solemn prediction of disaster for Amaziah 
and his wife, as well as for Israel, the weary prophet goes home to 
write down his utterances that future generations may judge 
between him and the corrupt rulers of Israel. 

The prophet was dominated by the conviction that he owed allegi- 
ance to none but God and therefore, no matter how disagreeable 
and unpalatable were the truths God gave him to proclaim he could 
not soften his message to suit the taste of a corrupt nation. In an 
easy-going age the preacher of righteousness is sorely tempted to 
shirk the solemn responsibilities of his office. As Tolstoi says: 
“There are so many ties.” The church of to-day is confronted by 
the same spirit of worldliness and formalism which disgraced and 
ruined the people of God in ancient Samaria. The desire 
for ecclesiastical preferment, for popularity with the wor- 
shipers of conventionalism, the dread of being classed with 
social agitators, and a natural love of ease are temptations 
assailing the preacher of a gospel of sacrifice and equality. 
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As G. A. Smith says in his Isaiah: “Men who drift into 
the ministry, as it is certain many do, become mere ecclesias- 
tical flotsam and jetsam, incapable of giving carriage to any soul 
across the waters of this life, uncertain of their own arrival any- 
where, and of all the waste of their own generation, the most patent 
and disgraceful. God will have no driftwood for His sacrifices, no 
drift-men for his ministry. Self-consecration is the beginning of 
service, and a sense of our own freedom and our own responsi- 
bility is an indispensable element in the act of consecration.” 

A second lesson is that Amos did not denounce the rich merely 
because they are rich. It was the corrupt means by which riches 
were acquired and the indifference of the rich to the needs of the 
poor which aroused his righteous wrath. Thomas B. Reed 
remarked once: “ When I walk up Fifth avenue in New York, and 
see the long rows of magnificent palaces I have a feeling which 
some people call political economy but which I know is downright 
envy.” It is easy to mistake envy for sympathy with the poor. 
There is a tendency in many quarters to indulge in an unreasoning 
and indiscriminate abuse of rich men which can surely avail nothing 
in the cause of social reform. 

But when it is established that many rich men are employing 
corrupt means to promote their own interests, as has been proved 
in the suits against several of the great corporations of our time, the 
minister of God has no moral right to hide behind the specious plea 
that it is his duty to stick to the simple gospel of Christ. Oh, if 
he only would! Amos contended in specific terms that no man had 
a right to steal, to bribe, to oppress the poor. He did not deal in 
glittering generalities which leave the conscience of the hearer 
undisturbed and enable the preacher to keep on the best of terms 
with everyone. He preached to his own age on the sins of his own 
age in the most simple, direct and forceful way. 

Thirdly, Amos was a social reformer with a remedy. Some one 
has said: “ When I hear a public speaker propose a remedy for the 
ills of society, I feel like moving to adjourn.” Yet Amos had a 
remedy, one that went to the heart of the matter. He found 
the root of sin in the characters of men. His remedy was a vital 
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and genuine faith in God, and in God’s laws as the rule of life. 
Changes in institutions and laws are not to be despised as agencies 
for the promotion of the social well-being of men, and yet many of 
these changes are advocated as panaceas for all our social diseases, 
when, after all, they are powerless to reach the seat of the trouble. 
Tariff reform, woman’s suffrage, direct legislation, prohibition, 
ballot reform, civil service—all may be good enough in their way— 
but if the characters of men remain untouched all such reforms will 
prove to be most disappointing. Human nature is much the same 
in the poor as in the rich. The disheartening revelations of corrup- 
tion among the labor-leaders of New York, and the astounding 
reports concerning alliances between trade-unions and employers in 
Chicago, for the purpose of acquiring an unjust monopoly, to the det- 
riment of the people at large, are instances of the fact that social and 
political problems are often, if not always, at bottom, moral prob- 
lems, and of the further fact that workingmen need ethical instruc- 
tion as well as the employers. The need of the hour is constructive 
work, not so much what is popularly known as reform. “A fence 
at the top of a precipice is better than an ambulance at the bottom” 
is a truth that should be understood by the whole people. Begin- 
ning with the children, character of the nation must be built up on a 
firm ethical foundation. It is not the spasmodic uprising of the 
people against corruptionists so much as the quiet, daily work of 
faithful, honest teachers, preachers, and literary men and women, 
that tends to create a truly patriotic and righteous character. 
Grant that cunningly-devised industrial plans enrich the nation 
beyond the fairest dreams of antiquity, in what respect are we bene- 
fited if sensuality, bribery, social injustice and selfishness are 
everywhere active. An intellect dedicated to God and to humanity, 
a spirit of love and of justice, loyalty to ethical ideals, these are the 
only effective bulwarks against national decay. Ballot-laws will 
be evaded or broken, factory legislation will be inadequately 
enforced, improved city charters will prove useless, unless along 
with the striving for and the attainment of these reforms there is 
carried on a broad, and soundly ethical religious instruction. 
President Hadley never said a truer thing than this: “It must be 
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constantly borne in mind that the training of a free citizen is not so 
much a development of certain lines of knowledge as development 
of certain essential qualities of character and habits of action. 
Courage, discipline and loftiness of purpose are the things really 
necessary for maintaining a free government. If a citizen possesses 
these qualities of character he will acquire the knowledge which is 
essential to the conduct of the country’s institutions and to the 
reform of the abuses which may arise. If he does not possess these 
qualities his political learning and that of his fellowmen will not 
save the State from destruction.” This is only another way of 
stating the nation’s greatest need. To heed this counsel all men 
and women of conscience who essay to lead others should imitate 
the example of Amos. 

Strike at the roots of sin. Tell men the truth, lovingly to be sure, 


but tell it! 
ALFRED WeEsLEY WISHART. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 








THE ENJOYMENT OF NATURE. 


T is usual to be largely influenced by a few general impressions, 
and, all too likely, they are not correct ones. This, for instance: 
We let bird-song stand for merriment, blossoms for magic; the new 
earth, green, gay, musical, for meditation. So, at least, thought 
tends in laughing May, and later when the last act ends and the 
curtain drops, we think that we have only silence for sound; 
bare trees for verdure; frost-bound water for the flowing brook; 
ground as rock where had been yielding sod; death where all was 
life; summer, a pleasant memory; winter, a solemn fact. So much 
for hasty generalization. Is it all really true? Did we but know 
it, Nature has a vast fund of mid-winter mirth, and ours the fault 
if she keeps it to herself. She shares it, if we ask. She never 
knocks at our door and cries, “Come out!” but going of our own 
initiative, she always smiles a welcome. She only laughs at our 
folly when we turn our backs upon her. One cold, January day, 
my friend found twenty species of birds, and eleven of them were 
singing. The art of knowing our own homes is not sufficiently 
cultivated. Those surroundings must indeed be dreary that are 
exhausted in a year. A home, properly explored, daily exhibits a 
new delight. 

It is well to breathe the fresh air, but of little avail to beat it. 
It seems not enough, of late, to listen, to see, to catch the faint odor 
of flowers in the breeze, but the unattainable reason of it all must 
be had. It is most unfortunate. Howsoever busy a healthy- 
minded man may be, there come moments when he is the earnest 
advocate of ease, and the comfort he seeks is not confined to any 
one locality. No man can walk through the air to the top of a tree. 
He knows this, and makes no such attempt. Let it be brought 
home to him with equal force that he can only see with his own eyes, 
and he is thoroughly equipped to enjoy Nature. So sure as the 
cancerous growth of vain speculation attacks him, the possibility 
of enjoyment passes, and as the plague gains, the patient loses. 
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The rose is never so red as to him who sees the color only and joys 
in it. Why red and not blue; let it never occur to him. The song 
that enlivens the highway; let it be heard and echoed by a respon- 
sive heart. Forget all laws of music when out-of-doors. Be a 
child when Nature takes you by the hand. Walk by her side in 
wide-eyed wonder and be happy. We miss much when there is 
no longer mystery. It is as enjoyable to wonder as to know. 
When all is laid bare, we are still dissatisfied. The stars are 
brighter when seen by the naked eye than when viewed separately 
by a telescope. As stars, we wonder, but as suns and planets, we 
touch upon mathematics, and of all the childish fancies that were 
so dear to us we become ashamed. Verily, “he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Hence my constant desire to 
give knowledge the slip, to dart around the corner when her back 
is turned and go a-fishing. I love best the world when trees are 
only trees, bushes are bushes, and every lesser growth a weed. 
There are times when our neglected natural self becomes over- 
poweringly assertive, when botany is a bugbear, and fishes are 
more than the raison d’étre of ichthyology. Whether my friend 
admits this or not, it is true of him also. Life is hopelessly dreary 
when our pride leads us toward the unattainable. We smile at the 
child that cries for the moon, forgetting we do this at the zenith of 
our powers. Even in the acquisition of knowledge there comes a 
time when it is the very flower of wisdom to let well enough alone. 
Could the body withstand the strain, an unquenchable thirst for 
enlightenment would lead eventually to the mad-house. Death 
kindly interferes. ‘The solution of many a problem is an ultra- 
mundane incident. Nature so intended, and all attempts to outwit 
her is barren of result; but happiness here is not a myth because the 
unclouded day is yet to dawn. 


There is a definition of the word “ dirt” not down in any diction- 
ary. Itis “delight.” He who loves not to play in it misses a great 
deal. Speaking for myself, and I doubt not I voice the actual opin- 
ion of many another, it is positive torture to be forever so immacu- 
late that even dust upon the shoes is a source of annoyance. Cleanli- 
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ness, I have heard, is akin to godliness, but one can roll in the dirt 
and yet keep very clean. If the cleanliness referred to by Bacon 
means freedom from the trickling sands or casual smirching by a 
bit of clay, then the saying is of little worth, for the earth and its 
inhabitants are too intimately associated by Nature to be ruth- 
lessly torn apart, and for no better reason than the whim of a vision- 
ary. Noground waseverbanned. Malediction reaches no farther 
than the lips that utter it. 

Nature’s wild-folk will not play their part, except in their own 
way. If an animal loves the swamps, we must take to the weeds 
and water to witness the creature’s methods of passing the day. 
It is no more at home in a menagerie than man is in a balloon. 
Fishes have small use for mountain-tops. But inasmuch as we 
have far greater adaptability, there is less excuse for our ignorance 
of wild-life. It is not improbable, on the other hand, that most 
animals have a keener insight into average man than the latter has 
of, let me say, a mink or a muskrat. Said an old trapper to me 
recently: “'There’s a mink about here that gets the best of me 
every time. He knows a trap, and I can’t put one where he 
do’ n’t see it.” 

Accepting these conditions as correctly stated, it would appear 
that the animal was so far observant of its surroundings that so 
marked an object as a steel-trap roused its suspicions, a degree of 
advanced cerebration hard to reconcile with the now popular idea 
that animals are nearer automata than sentient beings. 

Hearing of animals as I heard this trapper speak of them, we 
see them in a new light. We feel an interest unfelt before. They 
are cunning, it appears, and so we must be wide-awake to catch 
them napping. Hereafter, their haunts are approached with 
greater expectation; but we had better not stop by the way to dis- 
cuss the occupant’s relative status in the intellectual world. We 
cannot argue the point with them who alone could tell us any- 
thing worth knowing, but only with ourselves or our neighbors, 
and weariness is the reward of vain disputation. 

A wholesome feature of rational enjoyment is appreciation of 
the out-door world as a whole. It is always vexatious to particu- 
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larize, and, easy to begin, it is ever-difficult to stop. Even when 
avowedly commenced as a pastime, specialism becomes a task 
before we can end it. Let, then, the fact suffice that grass is green, 
and leave to your neighbor to discover that there are just six species 
of narrow-leaved plants growing in his door-yard. Let the green, 
sunny slope of the distant hill be a treasure in our eyes, and leave 
to others to wonder as to the tree-growths beyond their reach. 
Such homely interest is a true one because a natural one, and little 
need we care because it is sneered at as not scientific. 

This keen, October morning, far be it from me to be concerned 
with the question of frost-action on foliage or the chemistry involved 
in the glowing red of distant maples. Truly, I feel no littleness 
because the landscape suggests handsome but time-worn furniture, 
with abundant marks of use that dim its pristine smartness. 

The sincere lover of Nature need not be a naturalist, and if not 
as wise as Solomon, he is still more of a philosopher than a fool. 
If he does not draw in a new idea with every breath, he, at least, 
oxygenates his blood; rejuvenates his heart. 


Cuar.es C. ABBOTT. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 














TO ME, THE SOUND OF WEEPING. 


O ME, as I lay dreaming, across the flowers and the sun- 
shine, came the sound of weeping, and I said: 

“What is it?” 

One who stood beside me made answer sadly: 

“Tt is the voices of the children of men.” 

“Why do they weep?” I questioned. “Are they nungry ?” 

The Angel answered: 

“They are fed.” 

“And clothed?” I asked. 

She nodded silently. 

“Why do they weep?” I insisted. 

She made no answer but stood looking toward the sound, and in 
Her eyes I saw the patience of one who has waited long. Then 
She moved forward and I could but follow. 

We walked through gardens and everywhere children of all ages 
were playing among the leaves and flowers and digging in the earth. 
And we watched them. And some there were who constantly 
pricked their hands on the brambles and bruised their heads against 
the trees; and they cried out in pain. And then I saw that the 
eyes of all were bandaged and that they could not see. 

“Who has done this ?” I cried with indignation. 

The Angel made answer: 

“Those who have the care of them. Look closer.” 

I bent to look close and I saw written across the bandages that 
closed their eyes the word “ Ignorance.” 

“But why do not you——?” and I looked at her, expectantly. 

She shook her head silently and sighed: 

“Tt is useless.” 

So we walked on slowly, Her fair, white garments trailing along 
the grass and brushing the forms of the children; and they turned 
toward her, and one little fellow caught hold of Her robe and held 
it close to him. She smiled and bent to him and gently raised the 
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bandage from his eyes. Then, for his eyes had never known the 
light and it hurt them, he sprung to his feet and screamed. 

Then I saw an Old Woman who came hobbling to the child, and 
when she saw the bandage lying on the ground she was very angry 
and she tied it on his head again and beat him. 

And the child lay on the ground and sobbed, but he still held fast 
to the corner of Her garment and She, smiling, said: 

“Some day he will know me.” 

And She passed on, leaving the white shred tightly clasped in 
his little hands. 

Then I asked: 

“Who is the Old Weman ?” 

The Angel answered : 

“She is the care-taker of the children. Her name is Supersti- 
tion.” 

“She did not see you?” I said. 

“No; only the pure in heart can see me, and those that are 
unafraid.” 

Still we passed on and soon in a rosy bower we heard soft voices 
and my companion said: 

“ Listen!” 

At a parting of two ways there stood a young maiden. Her 
slender form showed the soft roundness of womanhood, her lips 
were parted eagerly and her cheeks flushed. A comely youth held 
her hands in his and gently murmured: 

“Come!” 

But she shrank back. The eyes of both were bound but he 
drew her close and caressed her hair and she leaned against his 
shoulder and he whispered : 

“Come!” 

But the maiden trembled. 

“T am afraid,” she said,“ I can not see.” 

The boy reassured her. 

“Come away,” he urged, “ we will go to a new land, we will take 
the bonds from each other’s eyes, we will be happy.” 

He kissed her lips and she clung to him and lost all fear. And in 
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her budding joy she laughed, a happy, careless laugh, like unto the 
lilt of a bird-song. 

But upon them sprang the Old Woman and an Old Man who 
beat about him with a staff and belabored the youth till he ran 
away, while the Old Woman seized the maiden and scolded her, 
shaking her and crying: 

“Shame! shame!” 

We two stood watching, while a still fire burned in the eyes of the 
Angel and Her broad bosom swelled. And when those Guardians 
of the young had passed She went to the maiden where she knelt, 
her head bowed, all her fair face and neck flooded with dark crim- 
son. The clutch of the Old Woman’s bony fingers showed livid 
on her white arm, and the Angel knelt beside her and kissed the 
scar and put her arms about her. The girl whispered, “ Love,” 
but still she heard the voice of the Old Woman crying “Shame!” 
and she pressed her hands to her throbbing heart and all her 
young limbs quivered. 

And as we passed on the Angel said, sadly: 

“Some day Love will take the bandage from her eyes, but 
then “ 

“What then?” I asked, and She made no answer, but when I 
looked in her face I saw tears, pitying tears. 

Then we heard an outcry and found a lithe, young stripling strug- 
gling with the Old Man. The young man’s limbs were bare and 
his firm, fine muscles stood out in the stress of the struggle. He 
had torn the bandage from his head and in his eyes there gleamed 
the light of a high resolve. But the Old Man held in his withered 
limbs the iron strength of ages, and in his sunken eyes there burned 
the cruel light of Established Power. At last the youth broke 
from him, and seeing this the Angel gave a joyous cry, extending her 
arms but running down the path away from him. He saw Her 
and pursued Her, but when the Old Woman stood in his way he 
stopped to revile her and stone her, and as he left the path to drive 
her away the Angel stood sadly with drooping arms and bowed 
head. Then She passed on and I followed. 

At length, near the outskirts of the garden, among weeds and 
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brambles, we heard a low moaning, and there lay upon the ground 
a young woman who seemed a pale sister of the rosy maid we had 
just passed. Her face was white and drawn and her eyes were 
dim with much weeping. She held a babe to her breast, and as it 
sucked she bent and kissed it, holding it close to her heart. Then 
she burst into tears and moaned and tore her hair and pushed the 
child from her, only to take it to her bosom again and fondle it. 

A great compassion filled the face of the Angel and She dropped 
among the weeds beside them and gathered them boih in her arms. 
The young mother looked up but could not see Her because of the 
fear in her heart, and she turned her head in shame and tried to 
cover her face with the tattered remnants of the bandage that had 
once blinded her. The Angel gently took it from her and flung it 
away. She soothed her and talked to her. And the mother 
nursed her babe and listened, and the Angel said: 

“Poor child! poor child! Turn not from me for I am your best 
friend. Your lot has been bitter and hard but it has torn the ban- 
dage from your eyes and that is well. You have been outcast from 
the garden, do not seek to enter it again. Trust yourself and hold 
your child, your woman-child, ever close to your heart. Her eyes 
have not been bandaged, she will know me and you must teach her 
to love me. Rise now to your feet. I will ever be near you but 
you must save yourself, yourself and your woman-child. Follow 
this well-worn path. Many have followed it in tears, but many 
have learned to bless it. It leads to the humble cottage of a strong 
and noble woman whose name is Work. Make friends with her 
and she will help you to build for your child a home and a life far 
better than you have known.” 

The child smiled up at the Angel and the young mother rose. 
She stood straight and strong and stepped out firmly along the path. 
Mother-love and a purpose made her brave and she looked back 
and saw the Angel and waved her hand. And a great light filled 
the place where the Angel stood shining and stretching out her 
hands in blessing. ‘ 

Again we passed on, while still the little children were weeping, 
and we came into the middle of the garden, and there, in a gloomy 
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cave half-filled with sepulchers and dead bones, we found the 
Guardians of the Young. The Old Man’s garments were of an 
ancient fashion and they were worn and tattered and hung awk- 
wardly about his shrunken form, but still he strutted up and down, 
bearing himself proudly and handling his staff as though it were 
a scepter. His name was Custom, and his grizzled hair and hoary 
beard proclaimed his great age. 

The Old Woman, Superstition, sat on the ground beside a pile 
of ancient books. They were worn and moldy and eaten by worms, 
but she pored over them and moaned and beat her breast. Outside 
in the sunlight sang the birds and the Angel stood watching, while 
the crying of the children came to our ears, but still the Old Woman 
pored over her books. Her hair was matted, her gown was soiled 
and there were dark stains upon it, reddened stains, fearful to look 
upon. Her knotted hands closed and unclosed and her eyes looked 
hate. 

The face of the Angel grew stern and She tore the rotten volume 
from the Old Woman and would have seized them all but a panic 
fell upon the pair. The Woman shrieked and threw herself upon 
her books, and the Man laid about him in the gloom and the cave 
rang with their terror. 

The Angel turned away and stood again among the children, 
and the pain of their crying entered my heart and I said to the 
Angel: 

“Their mother! Where is their mother?” 

“She sleeps!” replied the Angel, and on Her face was written 
ineffable sadness. She pointed and I entered a noble mansion 
over the door of which was carved the word “Home.” 'The rooms 
were lonely and empty save here and there a weeping child. Then 
I came to a spacious chamber where on a gilded couch, amid silken 
coverlets and pillows, lay a woman. And on the canopy above the 
bed was written in letters of gold the word “ Marriage.” 

The woman, she who is the mother of men, slept. Her limbs 
were white and finely shaped but the muscles were soft and useless, 
and from her beautiful features had passed all life and vigor. On 
her arms and ankles were jeweled circlets and from them ran 
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slender golden chains of exquisite workmanship, which chained her 
to the couch. 

“Who has done this?” I asked. 

The Angel answered : 

“Man has chained her, but she loves her chains.” 

She slept and in her slumber she tossed her limbs and the chains 
tinkled like little bells and she smiled, but sometimes as she moved 
the chains drew and cut into her delicate flesh and she cried out 
with the pain. But when she opened her eyes she changed her 
position so the chains no longer cut and she looked at the jewels 
about her wrists and she caressed them, smiling with pleasure, and 
lay dreaming, heavy with sleep. 

“But her children!” I cried, “She does not love her children!” 

“She loves them too much,” replied the Angel. 

As She spoke the woman raised herself on her round elbow and 
looked about her. The Angel drew near but she did not see Her. 
And the woman called: 

“My children, O my children!” 

Her voice was soft and sweet, and the children came about her 
and she clasped them to her and caressed and fondled them. She 
kissed their rosy limbs and smoothed down the bandages that 
covered their eyes and she whispered and cooed to them tenderly. 

“My babes! My beautiful babes, whom I have borne and suck- 
led. O you are fair, my sweet children!” 

But the weeping of the others who cried in loneliness and fear 
she did not hear, for her ears were drunk with sleep. The youngest 
one she held to her bosom with his tiny head between her soft 
breasts, and the woman was content and she sank back among the 
pillows and slept. 

The Angel turned wearily from the bedside. 

“She has slept long!” I cried. 

“Long!” replied the Angel. 

“Will no one waken her?” 

“No one can waken her. She loves to sleep. She is happy. 
She does not wish to waken.” 

The woman slept—slept in her softness and her beauty. And 
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everywhere the children, the little children, were crying, and the 
young men and maidens with their eyes bound stretched out vain 
hands for guidance. And the crying and the longing found no 
response save from those grizzled Guardians of the Young in the 
cave of the Past. 

I wrung my hands. 

“Will she never waken ?” I cried. 

“Some day!” said the Angel. “Some day she will waken and 
will know me, and she will rise up and will break her chains and 
take my hand and I will teach her. Some day, but not yet.” 

And the Angel waited, and in her face I saw again the patience 
of ages. Long I looked in her eyes and I saw the stress and storm 
of all the past, the pain, the slavery, the wrong. Long I looked in 
her eyes and I saw a great promise. I saw Love and Liberty and 
a great Light. 

At the feet of the Angel I knelt. 

“Who are you?” I breathed. 

“Do not you know me, even you? My name is TRUTH!” 

As I lay dreaming I awoke. And all about me was sunlight and 
bird-song, but in my heart forevermore I hear the weeping of the 
children of men. 


ADELINE CHAMPNEY. 
Montwait, Mass. 














“OLE SWING-A-LOW.” 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


HE wild grapes were in bloom, and from the Eastern side 

of the poor-house, where the rattling little shed served to 

keep both sun and weather from too free acquaintance with the 

keeper’s doorstep, the purple wisteria, the old Virginia “ Maiden’s 

bower,” hung in great masses of changeful purple, and lilac, and 
pale blue. 

A dreary place was the poor-house, even with the wisteria doing 
its best to brighten things on the east side. For what could be the 
effort of one poor flower against a heap of human ruins? Ruins? 
Verily. What else is a poor-house but a heap of ruins? Ruins 
of health, of hopes, of beautiful affections, of dreams ended in 
despair, and of time that refuses to die and be no more. A poor- 
house! A pest-house of hopelessness and ingratitude. What a 
shame to great Humanity that such a place must needs be. 

The odor of the wild grapes filled the woods and came floating 
in delicious sweetness across the meadow and into the open door 
of a cabin that stood to face the West, the purple wisteria on the 
shed, and the sunset beyond it all. In the cabin, propped in an 
old, rickety arm-chair, before the door, sat an old negro man. 
Snow-white his hair, surrounding a face whose ebon blackness show- 
ed with startling distinctness under its whiteness, and eyes, sunken 
and faded, but alive with a fire that age and poverty could neither 
kill nor subdue. 

The old eyes were fixed upon the sunset, and as the great, red 
ball grew redder, and tipped more nearly to the horizon the old man 
leaned eagerly forward, until the yellow blanket slipped from the 
spare, spent body, disclosing a scarred black breast. 

Suddenly, as the red ball quivered and shone, the old, black 
pauper lifted his hand upward; and, as though directing an audi- 
ence, began to move his arm back and forth in rhythmic precision, 
and then, with sudden heroic strength began to sing: 
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“Swing-a-low, sweet chariy’ot, ’ 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home! 
Swing-a-low, sweet chariy’ot, 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home.” 


The poor-house keeper, crossing the yard with a visitor, caught 
the sound of the singing and stopped, laughing, to say to the gentle- 
man at his side; 

“Hear that? If old Swing-a-low aint the man you ’re after I miss 
my guess. He’s been a boarder here long fo’ I took charge, an’ a 
more high-tone’ ’ristocrat never walked the earth. I’ve had him 
whupped more nor once for insultin’ the white paupers; callin’ 
of ’em ‘ po’’ white trash, an’ such.” And again the keeper laughed. 

The visitor did not join in, or seem to notice the man’s mirth; 
he was listening to the old pauper’s song: 


“TI looked ober Jordin, en what’d I see? 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home,— 
A ban’ o’ angels comin’ fur me, 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home.” 


“ Always talkin’ about his ‘folks’;” the keeper went on to say; 
“an’ allowin’ they’d come fur him yit, an’ fetch him away from 
here. Well, all I can say is, they ’ve been a pow’ful time a-huntin’ 
of him up.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “a long time. But,” and he sighed, 
“their reverses were scarcely less tragic than Uncle Ned’s own. 
But he shall not be disappointed always, poor Uncle Ned. I should 
like to see this man you apeek of.” 

“Certain; I was just goin’ to explain. He takes curious notions 
sometimes, and may say funny things, you know. Talks about 
‘hidden treasure’ an’ all that. There’s an old woman in there 
who has been right good ter him;.washin’ an’ fixin’ of him up. 
She talks right sharp, sometimes; but she’s good to ole Swing- 
a-low.” 

The stranger paused: 

“ What is it you call him ?” 

“Swing-a-low; Ole Swing-a-low. Because of the song; he 
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sings it eternally; and directs a full meetin’-house in the chorus. 
It’s plumb comical. But he can sing, sure.” 

And the keeper laughed; a loud, boisterous laugh, in which his 
companion did not join. At the threshold of the cabin they 
stopped, and the poor-house keeper lifted a finger: 

“Hey! Listen!” said he. 

“Well, den,” and it was a woman’s voice that spoke, “ef yo’ 
folks so rich, why do n’t dey come en fotch yer out o’ dis hole?” 

“Hey? What dat you say?” 

“TI say why don’t dey come en fotch yer out o’ dis here hole? 
Ef I had any whi’ folks left I’d fin’ ’em, ef I had ter crawl dar on 
my knees. But mine done all daid, long ’go; en so I spec am yo’n.” 

“ Dat dey aint,” said the old man. “En dey ’ll come, some time. 
I’s look’n’ fur ’em constant, constant.” 

“You be daid fo’ long.” 

“Hey? What dat?” 

“You be daid fo’ dey eber gits here, ef dey ain’ come mighty 
soon.” 

A look of terror crept into the black face, as with sudden realiza- 
tion of his helplessness the old man half rose in his chair, sank 
back, and beckoned the woman to come to him. 

What he was about to do was as the last effort of the drowning 
man reaching out for the straw. 

“T knows,” said he,“ I knows dar’s good in yer, ’ca’se you been 
good terme. You’s po’ an’ ole, en crippled wid de rheumatiz, but 
you’s hobbled ober here ter wash fur me, en he’p me. En I gwine 
trus’ yer wid de word fur my folks. When dey come, my ole Mis’, 
Mis’ Becky, or my young Marse William, you tell ’em ole Ned 
wait ez long ez de good Lord let him. En say dat ole Unc’ Ned 
say, dey got ter dig unner de yaller rose-bush. Dat’s all. ‘Unner 
de yaller rose bush ;’ en now let de congergashun sing.” 

He settled back into his chair, his mind again gone upon that 
strange, recurring blank, and the arm lifted to direct some visionary 
congregation of his youth in their old-time worship: 


“Swing-a-low, sweet chariy’ot,— 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home.” 
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The steps upon the threshold drew nearer; a shadow, and then a 
figure, came between the singer and the blood-red West where the 
“ chariot of fire” swung low in the heavens. 

The singer stopped, and with that nervous quickness character- 
istic of the very old of his race, demanded: 

“Who dat ?” 

The man upon the threshold stopped before that august, black 
presence. He pushed the poor-house keeper aside, thrust him 
behind him, and with that reverential courtesy, half love, half awe, 
and which thrills alone in Southern blood, bared his head. 

The faded eyes flashed interest; across the cobwebs of the brain 
the winds of memory were stirring lightly, lightly: 

“Who dat? Marse William?” 

The visitor stepped quickly to his side, and clasped in both his 
own an old black hand that hung against the poor-house blanket. 

“Yes, Uncle Ned, please God, it is. And I have come at last, 
at last, to take you home.” 

The old man staggered half up, fell back, lifted both arms, hands 
high above his head, and shouted: 

“T knowed it! I knowed dey-all not let me hab no beggar buryin’. 
Call de oman! Call de po’-house keeper! Let all de white trash 
know my folks am come. Rise, all/ en’ let de congergashun sing: 


“Swing-a-l1—_—” 


“No, no, Uncle Ned; listen!——” 

The negress deftly set a chair, into which the visitor dropped at 
the old man’s side, and taking the black pauper’s hand in his, tried 
to lead the wandering memory back to light: 

“Uncle Ned, I am William, you know; young William, when 
you were with us, back at home. We have suffered many losses, 
else I should have found you sooner. But now—I promised 
Mother—you remember Mother, Uncle Ned, I know you do,—” 

“Whar ole Mis’ at?” said the old man. “Whar Mis’ Becky at? 
I want see ole Mis’.” 

“Dead, Uncle Ned. Dead long ago.” 

“En aint nebber fin’ dat money? Daid, en maybe think ole 
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Ned done stole hit. Fotch me my shoes; I gwine ter ole Mis’. 

“Sit down, Uncle Ned,” the patient, tearful voice of the master, 
full of its old-time influence, again penetrated the clouded brain, 
compelling obedience. 

“Not for one moment did Mother ever doubt your honesty or 
your loyalty to her and hers. We hunted everywhere for the money 
that you and she had buried from the soldiers. She knew that 
someone spied upon you, and that you removed the treasure. She 
knew that you were taken out one night and beaten, and still refused 
to tell its hiding-place. You even refused to tell her, lest she should, 
out of pity for you, divulge the secret. And that you went away at 
last, to make them think you had stolen it, in order that it might be 
still more safe for her and us. We thought it might be you were 
dead. Mother thought so, for a long time. And she always said: 
‘If Ned’s alive my fortune will yet come to light.’ She believed 
it to the last moment of her life. There was nobody to lead the 
negroes in their singing after you ran away, Uncle Ned.” 

The old man chuckled, and tore at his shirt, with his thin, black 
fingers: 

“Stropped me ter a tree,” said he; “beat me till de blood run; 
scyars dar now, all ober me. But dey aint mek ole Ned tell. When 
dey done beat me all dey could, I mek lack I tell. En I lead ’m 
ter de place whar me en Mis’ Beck’ fus’ berrid de jar. En hit ’uz 
gone. I ’ten’ lack dey-all done stole hit. He, he! Ole Ned fool 
"em. You tell ole Mis’ de jar o’ gol’ at de root o’ de yaller rose-bush 
in de gyarden,—sh-h! do n’t let none dese po’ white trash hear. 
You tell Mis’ Beck’—” 

“Oh, Uncle Ned, we found it long ago: every dollar safe. God 
bless you, it was this that gave us heart to try to live again after 
the four years’ terror. Every dollar of Mother’s money that you 
buried; six thousand in yellow gold.” 

The old face beamed, strangely pitiful in its mingling of help- 
lessness and devoted anxiety: 

“You done foun’ ole Mis’ money ?” said he. 

“Every yellow dollar, yes.” 

“Ole Mis’ know ’bout dat ?” 
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The visitor sighed, and ran his hand across his eyes: 

“Yes; she is dead now, but she knew that you were alive. Some- 
one had brought us news of you in Alabama, from which place I 
tracked you here again. Mother knew you were alive; and the 
last night of her life she called me to her bed and made me promise 
to hunt you up and bring you home, and care for you till you died; 
and then to bury you with the rest of us athome. And now, please 
God, I am going to do it. When can he go, Mr. Sanders?” 

The poor-house keeper stepped forward, not sorry to be let into 
their notice again. Said he: 

“The ‘ pore-doctor’ said he would be dead ’g’inst Chuseday: this 
here’s Chuseday.” 

“Dead or alive, he’s going,” declared the visitor, and rose, as 
the negress hobbled up. 

“He kin start eny time, Marster,” said she.. “I done dress him 
in his bes’ shirt, en he aint got mighty long ter wait. He been 
waitin’ mighty heap o’ years enyhow; en he been mighty homesick, 
en skeered o’ bein’ berrid lack a beggar. It’s mos’ night now, en 
he’s sort o’ po’ly; but in de mawnin’ Ole Swing-a-low c’u’d go.” 

“So be it, then,” said the master. “Do you have him ready, 
Aunty, and I’ll come with a carriage, by eight o’clock. I'll come 
early; and if nothing else can be done he shall die and be buried 


at home.” 


But early as he was, the master and his carriage were too late: 
another Master and another chariot called at the poor-house hut 
that night; called for Old Swing-a-low. They heard him singing 
in the night, they said—a man’s voice, strong and brave, and beau- 
tiful, ringing out upon the silence. The negress had crept to his 
door to listen: 


“TI looked ober Jordin, en what did I see ? 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home: 
A ban’ o’ angels comin’ fur me, 
Comin’ fur ter cyar’ me home. 


Swing-a-low, sweet chariy’at,—” 


The woman went to wake the keeper, but when they came into 
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the place the old, black face, wearing its crown of snow-white hair 
and a smile of peace ecstatic, lay back against the poor-house pillow 
—dead. But those who had heard him in the night, declare, to 
this hour, that the soul of Old Swing-a-low went out to meet the 
morning in a chariot of fire. 


The other master came too late; but the proud, old dust, he 
swore, should have its honored burial. 

And forth from the poor-house gate they bore him, to rest with 
those whom he had loved, and served, and suffered for. 
Side by side, the black slave and the master. 

And they say that never white man had a prouder funeral. 











EDITORIALS. 


AUTOCRATIC AND BUREAUCRATIC USURPATIONS OF 
LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS BY EXECUTIVE 
OFFICIALS. 


THE QUESTIONS involved in some recent acts and rulings of great depart- 
ments or bureaux of the national government are so far-reaching and funda- 
mental in character that they challenge the attention of every thoughtful 
citizen and call for the widest discussion and the most serious consideration. 
The supreme peril of a republic lies in the legthargy of her citizens, especi- 
ally when the public eye is centered on some great problem or issue; for 
then despotism, personal ambition or sordid self-interest insidiously steal 
to the seats of power. It was when our nation was in the throes of the 
most terrible of modern internecine struggles that corporate power in many 
directions, and most notably as it related to the control of the nation’s great 
highways, gained a sinister hold upon the government—a hold that has 
steadily grown with advancing years, until to-day it laughs at the attempts 
of the people to curb its unjust aggressions; while great departments of 
government seem powerless when not complacent in the presence of injus- 
tice, extortion and the exploitation of millions for the benefit of scores. 

The hope of free institutions is ever dependent on the jealous watchful- 
ness of the units that make up the State. History bears witness to the 
solemn fact that once let the citizens of a republic fall asleep, and one of 
three influences destructive to free institutions enters the citadels of author- 
ity. It may be the sword of force, the sinister figure of a dictator—a Sforza 
for example; it may be the cunning of wealth, that subtly and stealthily 
invades the body politic and binds the sleeping Samson ere he knows his 
enemies are upon him, as did the Medician family bind the republic of 
Florence and become absolute despots while preserving all the machinery 
and paraphernalia of a republican government, and without seeming to 
govern; or it may be the steady growth of arrogated and unconstitutional 
power and the extension in authority of officialism, or the rise of that most 
fatal form of despotism—bureaucracy, until the people’s servants assume 
to be their masters, and instead of seeking to faithfully carry forward their 
wishes, they issue ukases or rulings that are alike contrary to the expressed 
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wish of the sovereign people and prejudicial to the best interests of free 
and enlightened government. 

Friends of republican government who have made a study of the history 
of democratic experiments in the past know that one of the most deadly 
perils to free institutions lies in the gradual usurpation of powers by execu- 
tive officers or by bureaux or departments, which belong by right to cotrd- 
inate branches of government. Precedents seemingly harmless have fre- 
quently been established by short-sighted officials who, lacking in the broad 
vision of true statesmen and in a knowledge of the philosophy of history, 
initiated or sanctioned innovations, little dreaming of the evil that would 
result from the precedents they established in the hands of more ambitious, 
reckless and unscrupulous successors. And the fact that an official may 
enjoy the confidence of the people to such an extent that they regard him as 
intentionally honest and right-minded, only makes his departure from the 
spirit and letter of popular democratic constitutions all the more danger- 
ous, as his successors, when going still further, will invariably seek justi- 
fication by citing the precedents of the better man who took the first wrong 
step, even though he may not have actually violated the rights of cojrdinate 
departments of government. 

The recent assumption of legislative authority by a great department of 
the Federal government, with the sanction of the President, which has 
has alarmed the thoughtful and patriotic friends of the republic and has 
called forth so many able protests against this imperialistic and reactionary 
course, is by no means the first instance of the deliberate usurpation of 
legislative functions by the executive departments of the Federal govern- 
ment that has marked the administrations of Mr. McKinley and his suc- 
cessor, as we shall presently see. But as is always the case, the success 
that has attended the usurpation of autocratic power in other instances 
has emboldened the friends of arbitrary and bureaucratic government to 
still more flagrant assumptions of power. 

In the recent ruling of the Secretary of the Interior, under the direction 
of the President, the unconstitutional, unwarranted and dangerous assump- 
tions of power by executive branches of government, which were inaugur- 
ated by the Post-office department three years ago, are extended to another 
department, while the usurpation is if possible more flagrant. Every pos- 
sible attempt has been made by apologists for the President to justify his 
action and to confuse the real issue and cloud the fundamental principles 
involved in this last arbitrary ruling. It is declared that the result is ben- 
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eficent and just, as if that had anything whatever to do with the right of 
the President to do or to saction any act that belongs to the legislative and 
not to the executive department of the government and which has always 
heretofore been recognized as belonging to the law-makers. On this point 
the editor of the Boston Herald makes some wise observations. He char- 
acterizes the effort “to make by executive rulings a law on the subject 
which Congress has not enacted—has in fact deliberately and persistently 
refused to enact,” “as unwarranted, arbitrary and dangerous usurpation 
of authority.” Continuing, he says:* 


“There was a lawful way for all deserving veterans disabled in any 
degree from earning a living by manual labor to obtain a pension. The 
administration has abandoned the method prescribed by law and substi- 
tuted another for which there is no definite law. 

“We regard this course as a dangerous precedent in respect of other 
matters than pensions, quite irrespective of the question whether the thing 
done is, or is not, wise in itself. It is for the law-making authority, not for 
the executive authority, to say whether or not it is wise and just to substi- 
tute an age basis, instead of an actual disability basis, for the granting of a 
pension, and especially when, as in this case, the substitution involves 
expenditure of many extra millions of the peoples’ money. There is no 
more propriety in the President’s determination of his own will and dis- 
cretion that Civil-war veterans, on arriving at a certain age, shall receive a 
certain pension, whether or not they are actually disabled, because such a 
law was once made for another class of war veterans, than there would be 
in the proclamation by the executive, in the absence of express law, that 
the Spanish-war veterans shall receive a service-pension, at a certain age, 
whether or not Congress shall have passed a law providing for it. It isa 
confusion of the functions of two departments of government which the 
genius of our institutions and the organic constitution of our form of gov- 
ernment decree to be distinct and . 

“The executive department of the government, not Congress, has under- 
taken to say that Civil-war veterans who suffered no harm during, or on 
account of, their service and are abundantly able to earn a living by manual 
labor, and are doing it, may draw the same pension as those who are par- 
tially or wholly disabled; that those who were unharmed in the service 
and do not depend on manual labor or on any labor for their support 
shall receive as much as those who are poor and sick and dependent; that 
the treasury may be drawn upon for from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
annually for an indefinite period for a purpose not specifically defined 
by law.” 


No braver or more important warning has been heard in the House of 
Representatives in recent years than was uttered on April 9th by Bourke 
* Boston Herald, March 28, 1904. 
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Cockran. His words were not those of a partisan or of a shallow oppor- 
tunist, but rather the plea of a statesman who is broad-visioned enough to 
see the meaning and the inevitable result of this assault upon one of the 
principal bulwarks of free government. So important is the thought he 
voiced at the present crisis in the history of our government that we give 
below some extracts, hoping that the solemn warning may fall on the ear 
of every thoughtful reader as the sound of an alarm-bell in midnight’s 


solemn hour: 


“That I have not exaggerated the importance of this attack upon our 
dignity and upon our privileges I think will be made most clearly apparent 
by a bald statement of the administration act which this resolution ques- 
tions. 

“A bill was introduced in the House by Mr. Sulloway, which proposed 
that any person who had served ninety days in the army or in the navy 
during the war of the Rebellion, and who had reached the age of sixty-two 
years, should become entitled to a pension of eight dollars a month. Every 
one who had become sixty-six years of age should be entitled to ten dollars 
a month, and every one who had reached the age of seventy years should be 
entitled to a pension at the rate of twelve dollars a month. 

“This measure the House declined, or at least failed to enact, and 
thereupon the Secretary of the Interior, by an order dated March 15, 1904, 
decreed that the terms proposed by tnis measure, which the House did not 
enact, should nevertheless govern the Pension Department, and moneys 
are now being actually paid out of the treasury without the slightest war- 
rant of authority from this House or from the Congress of the United 
States. 

“I want it to be understood at the outset that I have no disposition to 
question the propriety of paying liberal pensions to veterans of the late 
war. I want to see generous provisions made for their declining years, but 
I do insist, and I hope this House will insist, that whatever provision be 
made for the veterans of the war shall be made by the Congress of the 
United States and not by any self-constituted authority. 

“I would prefer to see every veteran of the war enjoying a pension of a 
thousand dollars a day, if it were voted to him lawfully by the Congress of 
the United States, rather than to see him draw one dollar in defiance of 
law by a usurpation of our authority in behalf of any executive officer— 
in behalf, in this instance, not of the chief executive, but of a deputy of one 
of his deputies. 

“It is proper that I should state here the justification which the Secretary 
of the Interior has seen fit to offer for his action. His course was chal- 
lenged by a resolution of the Senate, and in his letter to the President pro 
tem. of the Senate he sends a copy of the order issued by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and pleads in justification of it, first, that it was authorized by 
a precedent of the House in 1898, and secondly, that it does not constitute 
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an appropriation of money, but an interpretation of an appropriation 
already made by the Congress of the United States. 

“The thing which the Constitution has provided is that the purse shall 
be under the sole control of Congress. The thing which is done by this 
order is the opening of the purse and a lavish distribution of its contents, 
not by this body, but by an executive officer. 

“If this order be tolerated without protest by this House, I ask what 
power is there left to us that an executive officer cannot usurp ? 

“In paragraph three I find these words: “This order shall take effect 
March 13, 1904, and shall not be deemed retroactive.’ How can interpre- 
tation be limited in time? By what principles of interpretation can any 
man declare that the meaning of a word shall be limited, not by its own 
inherent character, but by his order? 

“An attempt to decree meaning is legislation. There is no power on 
earth that can decree meaning to a word except the sovereign power that 
enacts a law. 

“Interpretation of a statute is not different from the interpretation of a 
physical law. Could Newton undertake to claim that he could limit the 
law of gravitation for the apple he saw fall? Can an executive officer 
throw open the doors of the Treasury and take out of it millions of dollars 
and declare arbitrarily that only a certain number shall enjoy the privilege, 
and still declare that it is an interpretation of a word and not an enactment 
or a decree of a power? 

“I appeal to every member of both sides of the House to consider the 
enormity of this spectacle of an executive officer claiming power to make an 
interpretation and fixing it, taking out from the Treasury money under our 
control, stepping in here and declaring that he can limit the meaning of 
words, and still profess that it is not an invasion of the functions of this 
House, that it is not limiting its power, that it is not attacking the dignity of 
this House. 

“The House must declare whether it will accept this attack upon its 
authority as a measure of its powers, measure of the respect that is due to 
it, or take steps to vindicate the privileges which the Constitution has vested 
in it, privileges not given us for our glorification, for cur importance, but 
for the security of law, for the permanency of liberty, for the safety of this 
government itself. 


““When the Constitution declared that Congress alone could declare war, 
it assumed that it gave the power of war and peace to the legislative depart- 
ment. The President allows us the privilege of declaring war if we want 
to do so, but he makes war when he chooses.” 


The latest assumption of a right to secure by executive ukase ends which 
a president or a department desired to secure through constitutional 
measures, but which the law-making body declined to grant, is, as we have 
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observed, no new usurpation. It only represents the last and perhaps the 
boldest instance of executive contempt for constitutional provisions and the 
rights of the law-making department of government. Since the railroads, 
corporate wealth and privileged interests have become dominant in our 
nation, the Russianization of the Republic—the steady though at times 
stealthy aggressions of bureaucracy—has been a marked and ominous 
feature of our national life. 

One of the first as well as one of the most amazing and indefensible 
manifestations of bureaucratic aggression in the Republic occurred three 
years ago in the Post-office department, when the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, with the sanction of his chief, deliberately set out to over- 
ride the will of the people as expressed by the Congress of the United 
States, by usurping functions that properly belonged to the legislative 
department, assuming the right to do the very thing which the electorate of 
the Republic, through their representatives, had repeatedly refused to 
permit; or in other words, a subordinate officer in the executive department 
of the Federal government, after finding that the people refused to humor 
his wishes and those of his chief by the enactment of laws such as they 
desired, through the connivance or under the direction of the chief execu- 
tive deliberately arrogated the right to power which had been distinctly 
forbidden or refused by Congress when it declined to enact laws that would 
invest them with the sought-for authority. 

On several occasions, under the plea of reducing the deficit, the Post- 
office department has striven to secure the enactment of laws, or—what is 
essentially the same—such modification of existing statutes as would restrict 
or abridge certain privileges enjoyed by publishers and the reading public 
throughout the nation. In each instance, however, after fully investigating 
the subject, Congress has refused to pass measures clearly unpopular and 
prejudicial to the long-cherished theory that it is the function of free gov- 
ernment to foster education and encourage the widest possible diffusion of 
learning. Moreover, in the consideration of the question raised, a very 
ugly fact was brought to light concerning the enormous and extortionate 
price exacted by the great railway corporations for carrying the United 
States mail. Rates out of all proportion to what any express company 
would pay were being complacently submitted to without a murmur by the 
same officials of the Post-office department who were so eager to secure laws 
which would render possible legal rulings prejudical to American publishers 
and the reading public. 
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Failing to gain the legislation it desired, the Department at length deter- 
mined upon a daring and unprecedented course. A cunningly-devised letter 
was addressed to four hundred American publishers, urging their acquies- 
ence in a proposed departmental ruling, chiefly affecting journals offering 
premiums. In this specious letter, which was a fine example of special 
pleading, it was distinctly stated that the Department had sought the desired 
modification of existing laws before several Congresses, and had failed; and 
the letter intimated that if the desire of the Department should meet with 
the favor of the publishers addressed, the end which had been vainly sought 
by legislation would be compassed by an official ruling. In other words, 
the Department proposed to imitate the example of Charles I., who, after 
Parliament had refused to pass laws or enact measures which he desired, 
sought to compass his ends by arbitrary rulings or the promulgation of 
edicts. This action of Charles I. led to revolution and eventually to the 
decapitation of the offender, who refused to conform to the will of the legis- 
lative or law-making department of government. From his time to the 
present day, the English-speaking world has always, prior to the present 
era of corporate domination in our republic, resisted all attempts on the 
part of executive officials or departments to override the will of the electors 
as expressed by the legislative branches of government. And yet Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Edwin C. Madden, with the sanction of his 
superiors, in the circular-letter to which we have referred proposed to obtain 
by a bureaucratic ruling precisely what the department had asked the 
law-makers to grant, and which they had refused, thus clearly recogniz- 
ing that the proposed action belonged rightly to the law-making depart- 
ment, and, furthermore, that it was something which the people, through 
their rightful representatives, had distinctly forbidden or refused to 
permit. 

To the thoughtful citizen the question will naturally occur, What right 
had the four hundred publishers to influence an executive department, or 
even to acquiesce in the desires of an executive department, when it wished 
to usurp the function of a cojrdinate branch of government? What would 
be thought of the Secretary of State who should seek to make or ratify 
a treaty which the Senate had refused to entertain, because a number of 
persons, supposed to be especially interested in the treaty, acquiesced in the 
Secretary’s desire? What would be thought of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who should modify laws relating to the importation of cotton fabrics 
or woollen goods, because four hundred manufacturers of those materials 
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had acquiesced after Congress had forbidden or refused to make those 
modifications ? 

Clearly, the action of Mr. Madden in seeking justification for his acts 
through the favorable views of a supposedly interested class was only less 
unprecedented or dangerous than the proposed arbitrary ruling. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the peril lurking in the precedent sought to be 
established through this proposed action of the Department. It is possible 
that the Third Assistant Postmaster-General anticipated a storm of protest 
throughout the nation, and wished to hide behind the skirts of the four 
hundred publishers. If this was his hope, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the great publishing houses quickly recognized the fundamental 
evil that lay in the proposition, and a reply of great force and ability was 
issued from New York, accompanied by the following resolutions: 


“Resolved, That the publishers represented at this meeting are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the post-office ruling proposed by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General in his circular-letter of April 13th, affecting 
the use of premiums for subscriptions, if issued, would be contrary to 
the traditions and practices of our postal system, an assumption of legis- 
lative power not vested in the Post-office department and detrimental 
to the interest and circulation of periodicals now legitimately included in 
mail-matter of the second class. 

“We, the undersigned, heartily adopt the above resolution and respect- 
fully and earnestly remonstrate against the proposed interpretation or 
modification of the existing status, which would abridge the rights and 
privileges of second-class mail-matter which it has enjoyed uninterruptedly 
since the passage of the law in 1879, and we beg that no such steps may 
be taken.” 


These resolutions were signed by leading metropolitan publishing-houses, 
including Charles Scribner’s Sons, Harper & Brothers, The Century Com- 
pany, Doubleday, Page & Company, Funk & Wagnalls Company, G. P. 
Putman’s Sons, S. S. McClure Company, The Methodist Book Concern, 
Munn & Company, The American Tract Society, McClure, Phillips & 
Company, The Outlook Company, The Review of Reviews, The Judge 
Publishing Company,’The Life Publishing Company, The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, Robert Bonner’s Sons, The New York Observer, The 
Churchman Company, and many other representative firms. 

In Chicago a national bureau was established, which at the outset was 
joined by over fifty prominent publishing firms doing business in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and several other cities. The 
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purpose of the organization was to combat the arbitrary aggressions of a 
postal bureaucracy. 

The interfering with publishers that gave premiums, though the chief 
object that Mr. Madden cited, was apparently only intended to be the open- 
ing wedge to meddlesome interference in other ways, the sending of sample 
copies being another of several rulings he had in contemplation, as sub- 
sequent acts proved. It is probable that the prompt, bold and determined 
opposition expressed by the great metropolitan publishing-houses, and in 
the formation of a powerful bureau in Chicago, surprised Mr. Madden 
and his associates, but it did not shake their determination to substitute 
a departmental ukase for the desired law which the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General had admitted Congress had repeatedly refused to pass. 
Hence on July 17, 1901, a ruling was promulgated calculated to seriously 
affect publishers who used premiums. Though the entering wedge was 
far less sweeping in character than Mr. Madden had suggested when he 
sounded the four hundred publishers, it embodied the vicious principle 
against which the protest had been addressed, and it also afforded the 
Department further opportunities for that sudden and abrupt detention of 
whole editions of a paper which is so fatal in effect and which has for some 
time been a crying evil against which a growing protest has been heard.* 

Apart from the fact that the most innocent ruling, which seeks to compass 
objects that confessedly belong to the law-making department, establishes 
precedents fatal to liberty and which myst be resisted by every right-minded 
man and woman who would preserve the heritage of freedom; and beyond 
the irreparable wrong that has already been done to honorable business 
men, who by years of patient labor had builded up great enterprises under 
the rights and privileges granted by Congress, but who under the usurpa- 
tions of the Postal department suddenly found those rights arbitrarily 
taken from them, this action of the Department is open to other serious 
objections. It permits officials to exert a power at once arbitrary and 
dangerous—a power that in the hands of narrow, bigoted or intolerant 
natures might lead to unjust discriminations against those who held social, 

*Though the bp oe as to whether a ruling is good or bad has nothing to do with the 
fundamental and vital principle involved in this bureaucratic usurpation, and must not be 
confounded with it, yet we would observe in ing that premiums and sample copies have 

roved two of the most effective means of introducing periodicals of merit to the people. 

ore than this, these —s have materially in stimulating a taste for 
literature in homes that previous to their offers were barren of periodicals. The love of the 
beautiful is very strong in the heart of the people, and through giving beautiful pictures; 
hundreds of thousands of homes have become acquainted with great magazines and weekly 
papers which in time have grown to be rly-expected visitors and real educators through- 
out the length and breadth of the republic. Any one conversant with the subject knows 
that the premium has been a real, though indirect, promoter of education, serving indirectly 
primary purpose in laws 


to further education throughout the republic, which has been a 
granting postal privileges. 
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political, religious or philosophical views contrary to the autocratic officials. 
Or, in case corrupt men should at any time obtain positions of authority in 
the Department, the permission of such power as is now arrogated by Mr. 
Madden might easily open the door to gigantic schemes of blackmail. 
Men in the Department, and relatives, friends or confederates outside, 
might easily grow rich on graft rendered possible by this amazing arroga- 
tion of bureaucratic authority. 

History teaches no more impressive or suggestive lesson than that 
injustice, oppression, and corruption sooner or later follow the lodgment of 
arbitrary and tyrannical power in the hands of rulers or executive officials, 
not directly responsible to the voters. It may be through the bigotry of 
sincere but narrow-minded men, who believe it their duty to prevent the 
promulgation of ideas which they hold to be heretical or false, as was the 
case in the days of the Spanish Inquisition and in the Geneva of John 
Calvin. It may be through personal ambition that the right of free speech 
is abridged, as under Napoleon III. and other usurpers; or it may be 
through corrupt and venal officials, who seek direct or indirect benefits by 
farming out privileges for a consideration. In one of these ways sooner or 
later such arbitrary power leads to abuses which work great wrong and 
materially retard civilization. The circumstance that for a time officials 
exercising such dangerous prerogatives may not abuse them, because they 
themselves are broad in spirit, honorable, clean and just, does not affect 
the issue; because such exemplary individuals or rulers are not always to be 
found in responsible official positions, and the only safeguard of human 
rights, justice, progress and freedom lies in the people declaring in no 
uncertain voice that all such authority shall remain where it constitution- 
ally belongs—with the legislative department of government, where the 
representatives are directly responsible to the voters, and where a law can 
only be enacted after it has been fully discussed. 

Since corporate power has gained control of the partisan machines of 
both great parties in many states and has entrenched itself in national, state 
and municipal government, becoming so strong as to dictate the nomina- 
tions of one party and to usually defeat those who are uncompromising in 
their opposition to corporate aggression, there has been no strong opposi- 
tion party in our republic. This and the public distraction incident 
to the late war have been the opportunity for reactionaries, imperialists 
and friends of class-government, and for grafters, to press every advantage 
possible that could take the governing power as much as possible away 
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from the electorate and their representatives in the law-making department, 
and augment the power of executives, of bureaux, and of officials in 
appointed positions. 

If during President Harrison’s administration a foreigner had ventured 
to declare that in less than a score of years the circulation of the Declaration 
of Independence would be held to be a crime and prohibited in territory 
over which the star-spangled banner floated, it is safe to say that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred, republicans as well as democrats, would have 
indignantly resented such an imputation as being as impossible as it was 
absurd and mendacious. Yet under President Roosevelt’s administration 
this outrage is not only condoned but is defended. 

If ten years ago an American statesman had predicted that within a 
decade the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, with the sanction of his 
chief and the approval of the chief executive, should override Congress, 
and because the law-makers of the land refused at his behest to enact cer- 
tain legislation which he desired, should deliberately promulgate a ukase or 
ruling which should have the force of the measure which he had demanded 
from the law-makers and which the people through their representatives 
had refused to grant, that statesman would have been ridiculed and 
denounced as an irresponsible and reckless demagogue. Yet three years 
ago precisely this usurpation of power took place. 

If ten years ago any one had predicted that within a decade a department 
or bureau-chief, under the sanction if not at the instigation of the chief 
executive, should issue a ukase or ruling to compass provisions which 
Congress had failed to enact and by which the treasury of the United States 
would be annually depleted from $5,400,000 to $15,250,000,* he also 
would have been denounced as a reckless, irresponsible calumniator of the 
representative heads of government. Yet that is precisely what has been 
done by the recent ruling of Mr. Hitchcock, under the sanction of the 
President. 

These things are typical and symptomatic of the present tendency and 
current of government under our reactionary and unrepublican adminis- 
tration. They are as foreign to the essence of free institutions as they are 
congenial to monarchy and class-rulership. They are as completely at one 
with the spirit of Russian absolutism as they are absolutely antagonistic 
to the genius of democracy. 


* The Secretary of the Interior commas the annual amount which will be out under 
this late ruling to be $5,400,000, while an Miers, of the Comm on Invalid 
Pensions, estimates that it will amount to $15,250,000 a year. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AS A MYSTICAL POET AND 
A PRACTICAL JOURNALIST. 


Tue late Sir Edwin Arnold combined in an extraordinary degree two 
characteristics that are usually considered to be mutually exclusive. He 
was an Oriental dreamer, a poet whose thoughts were tinged with lofty 
mysticism, a man of rich and vivid imagination who could enter the Holiest 
of Holies of the human heart and sound the depths of the emotional nature 
of the cosmic man to such an extent that when he sang his songs that 
embodied the dreams and the hopes of the Orient he appealed as much to 
the Occidental as to the Eastern mind. And yet he was one of the most 
practical and successful of modern journalists. 

He was graduated from the University of Oxford in 1853, after which 
for some years he occupied important positions in educational institutions 
in England and India. The luxuriant imagination of the Orientals, the 
wealth of feeling and the tropical imagery with which they clothed their 
speech, had ever appealed to him, as was seen in his poem, “The Feast 
of Belshazzar,” which won the Newdigate prize at the time of his grad- 
uation. And his residence in India heightened rather than lessened the 
fascination which the far East had ever exerted over his mind. 

On returning to England, however, he entered the matter-of-fact field 
of daily journalism and soon became a prominent editorial writer on the 
London Telegraph. Later, on the death of the editor, Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, he was called to the seat of his former chief and for many years 
edited the Telegraph with distinguished ability and great success. He 
was an indefatigable worker. On one occasion, in 1889, he observed that 
he had written over eight thousand editorials. His journalistic labors, 
he added, represented by far the hardest work of his life. Yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he failed to enjoy the labors in the sanctum, 
for he carried into all his work that enthusiasm and sympathy that rob the 
most prosaic toil of the element of drudgery; and indeed few men of the 
nineteenth century, and certainly no poet of mystical bent, entered more 
thoroughly into the heart and spirit of his bustling, progressive and critical 
age than did the author of “The Light of Asia.” All great, burning, ethical, 
religious and political problems appealed to his acute journalistic instincts, 
ever alert to catch the meaning and trend of the thought-movements and 
currents of the time; while scientific discoveries, inventive triumphs and 
progress in art and literature aroused his enthusiasm to such a degree that 
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those wholly engrossed in the external life of the age found in him a com- 
panion as well informed and as deeply sympathetic with the great throb- 
bing world of western civilization as the most utilitarian of Londoners. 
It was the possession of that rare quality of his nature which combined 
the utilitarian and the idealistic—that power to live in and to enjoy two 
worlds at a time, that enabled him to become one of the most successful 
of metropolitan journalists of his day, while he retained the power to hold 
enthralled hundreds of thousands by the witchery of a dreamer’s art and 
the wealth of a poet’s imagination. 

As a poet no less than as a journalist he was a true son of the nineteenth 
century. When from the throbbing life of the metropolis, with its exacting 
duties, his thoughts rose to the empyrean of philosophic contemplation, 
to the congenial idealistic world of noble thought, he was yet a true inter- 
preter of his time. In his exalted spiritual and ethical concepts and meta- 
physical speculations, like Browning and Emerson he but reflected the 
larger view that was the crowning glory of the religious and ethical awaken- 
ing of the last hundred years. In the life and teachings of the Light of 
the Orient as in the glorious ministry and message of “The Light of the 
World” he found empearled the same great truths that hold redemptive 
potency; and like Emerson and Browning, he was great enough to under- 
stand that though man is ever rising, though it is the supreme consolation 
of humanity that the dawn is before and not behind, yet in all ages and 
among all peoples the “love of the Best” has been the pillar of fire before 
the race, and the message of life has ever been uttered by the mightiest 
prophets and idealists. 

Therefore it matters not whether we view him as the master-spirit in the 
management of a great opinicn-forming daily, as a student of physical 
science and material progress, or as an idealistic dreamer singing noble 
songs of life and love; always and under all circumstances he was a son 
of the cosmopolitan century, an apostle of the broad, fine spirit of the 
New Time. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR AN ENDOWED NATIONAL ART 
THEATER FOR AMERICA. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago an organization of serious-minded and 
practical idealists was formed in New York to promote a movement for the 
establishment and endowment of a National Art Theater in the Metropolis. 
Men of conscience and intellect, recognizing the enormous potential influ- 
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ence for culture, refinement, and the fostering of great thinking and noble 
living which the drama may exert, banded together with the determination 
to inaugurate a crusade calculated to elevate dramatic art in the New 
World and to rescue the stage from the degrading influence of the prevalent 
materialistic commercialism which makes the box-office the only criterion 
of success. They believed that the establishment of an endowed theater 
would serve to conserve and foster great original art work and by its influ- 
ence would subtly but very positively elevate and educate the people until 
they would demand dramatic creations that were literature and were true 
to the demands of fine art and true progress—plays that would be in a 
real sense educators while none the less affording pure, wholesome and 
refined amusement. It was felt that in this great republic, so rich in 
material wealth, the financial aid would not be lacking when once public 
sentiment among men and women of culture and refinement should be 
enthusiastically enlisted in the movement. The growth of the organization 
has been steady and gratifying. It has attracted to itself more than a 
thousand of the more thoughtful and able representatives of the only true 
aristocracy that has a right in a democracy—the aristocracy of brain and 
heart. 

Recently a banquet was given by the eminent sculptor, William Ordway 
Partridge, at his studio in New York, in honor of Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke, 
the President of the National Art Theater Society and since its inception 
the master-spirit in the organization. There were present on this occasion 
sixty men prominent in art, literature, law, education, and the church. 
The studio, which was beautifully decorated with evergreens, was an 
appropriate place for the gathering of men moved by high ideals, for around 
them were many notable and noble works of art, well calculated to inspire 
and stimulate high thinking, not the least of which was Mr. Partridge’s 
statue of Nathan Hale on the way to his execution, serene and triumphant, 
with but one regret—that he had but one life to give to his country. There, 
too, was the sculptor’s recent work representing with such striking fidelity 
Mr. Sothern’s “Hamlet,” and there were scores of other creations, each 
carrying with it thoughts of greatness, of goodness, of beauty, or of 
love. 

In response to a request from Mr. George Cary Eggleston, who served 
as toast-master, Mr. Clarke spoke at length on the subject that has been 
so dear to his heart. As his address outlines the nature and character 
of the proposed Art Theater, we quote extensively from the report furnished 
to The Drama, the official organ of the society: 
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“*The idealist is the prophet of high achievement. Every illuminative 
word he can utter goes toward the building of the actual good which he 
seeks to make concrete. Nowhere more fitly could idealists sit down 
together and take counsel of wisdom than in the home of art. Around us 
are realizations in clay and marble of an artist who thinks in form; who 
formulates a poet’s dream with a sculptor’s chisel. We may see it from 
the first rude modeling, where the dream is still beneath the surface of the 
dull clay, to the stage where it has emerged in all the beauty of the whitest 
marble. It would be so in almost any studio, but here the idealist looks 
down at us from every side. That Divine Form whose sacrifice points 
the most exalted ideal that mind can conceive exhales a blessing on our 
ideals, so they be worthy. Then the manacled hands of Nathan Hale are 
those of a patriot who bound his soul to the ideal of this nation’s life, and 
laid down his mortal existence for it. 

“*The Pagan Queen of Love who is there, idealizing mortal beauty and 
the human passion that so moves the world, has her message that she sends 
us on the wings of her doves. Lord Hamlet, in his moment of deepest 
reasoning with the human fates, as the highest creation of the greatest 
dramatic poet of all times, surely is there encouraging us in the ideal we 
are making our own to-night.’ 

“Mr. Clarke then proceeded’to relate the story of the many utterances 
by men of thought during the past twenty years, showing the need in 
this country of at least one theater devoted to the best in drama. Each 
utterance had awakened thought, but nothing in action resulted. At inter- 
vals during that period men of wealth had seriously considered building 
and endowing such a temple of the drama, but, finding that they would 
be obliged to create all the machinery as well as furnish the funds, and not- 
ing no apparent preparedness for it on the part of the public, the half- 
formed age ‘turned tad and lost the hese name of action.’ 


24 “Those of as Mr. Clarke went on, ewes pemeived this ineffectuality Te- 
solved at the beginning of last year to set about organizing public sentiment 
in favor of the project. It began with an article in the Theater Magazine, 
and was followed up with the appointment of a strong committee by the 
American Dramatists’ Club, of which our dear friend, Bronson Howard, 
is president. This committee formulated a plan on which the project 
might rest, and by the representative character of whose directing body 
the devotion of the National Art Theater to the best in art would be immut- 
ably fixed for all time. And what was this theater to be? A theater per- 
fect in all its details on and off the stage; architecturally, an ornament 
of which the city might be proud. It was always to be the home of the 
best in domestic art—the classics of the stage of all lands, and, above all, 
to be the home and inspiration of the best that native dramatic genius 
could create. It was to be a répertoire theater, and never to be devoted to 
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long runs. In that particular it was to be modeled on the Théatre-Fran- 
¢ais, whose two hundred and twenty years of triumphant existence—the 
star and the inspiration of French dramatic genius—had vindicated its 
method in all things. But it was also to be an endowed theater. What 
the Théatre-Francais received in the way of a gift from the State, namely, 
$50,000 a year, should be secured by private endowment to the National 
Art Theater to hold it safe against the ordinary risks of management; for 
its productions of pieces yearly would be many in excess of the number 
that an ordinary theater would or could undertake. It was to be a theater 
for all the people. From the excellence of its work it would surely be the 
resort of the thoughtful well-to-do and of the student; it would be the Mecca 
of the visitor and the stranger; but it would welcome and provide for the 
humblest lover of the stage and dramatic art. To achieve this more would 
be required than the money for building and endowment; it would need 
a great company of actors whose supply would be continuous, and to that 
end a vital part of the scheme would be the foundation of a grand conser- 
vatory of acting and the theatric arts. We know very well that all this 
cannot be done in a day or a year, but we know it can be done. And when 
things are to be done, a beginning is necessary. 

“*The next step taken was the foundation last May of the National Art 
Theater Society, whose mission is that of propaganda of the idea. Bring- 
ing together the friends of the movement, making of each new member a 
recruit for the movement, disseminating a literature setting forth its desira- 
bility, the society in ten months shows a membership of over one thousand. 
We call to us, in fact, the audience of the theater that is to be; men and 
women who will fill its benches, not in cynical disbelief, but with the ardor 
of wholesouled ministers of the ideal. 

“**Tt is time, too, that all this should be done. A country of 80,000,000 
people, with 2,500 theaters giving 300 performances a year, should have 
a National Art of its own; it should have one theater to set the gauge for 
art. Think what a tremendous force the theater is in this country, and ask 
yourself if it should have no standard in art, morals, bearing, pronunciation. 
I am addressing men of the flower of the professions—artists, poets, dra- 
matists, novelists, journalists, lawyers, architects, clergymen, college pro- 
fessors—as well as men of business, and I ask you all if this is not worth 
while? 

“*Three thousand years ago King David bought the land of the Jubusite 
and gathered the massive stones and the cedar beams and the golden bars 
to build a temple to the Most High, but it was not his destiny to build it. 
After him came Solomon, who reared the pillars of the temple, and for 
three thousand years that site has been sacred ground. Now, whether 
we are to be merely the Davids of this enterprise or the David and Solomon 
—the planners and builders combined—we are sure that our ideal is noble 
and will blossom and endure, and that, working unselfishly and heartily, 
we are bringing it nearer to accomplishment. 

“*For a final word. I would say that we have sown the seed even as the 
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sower of the parable. Some has fallen by the wayside and the birds 
(the humorists) have eaten it up; some has fallen upon stony ground, and 
the hot sun of cynicism and pessimism has withered it; but some has fallen 
upon fertile soil, and it has multiplied a hundredfold.’ 

“The toastmaster next called upon Recorder Goff, who said he was very 
fond of theater-going and always had been a student of the drama, but of 
recent years he found no pleasure in the playhouse, the local boards being 
given up entirely, as far as he could see, to the most trivial plays. He 
regretted the days of the old stock-companies, and he well remembered the 
pleasure he derived from the acting of Edwin Booth and his associates. 
Where to-day can we see such acting and such plays? He recognized in 
the theater a mighty force for education, but a vicious stage might do as 
much harm as a pure and elevated stage might do good. He considered 
the National Art Theater Society was doing excellent work in arousing 
public opinion to the needs of a permanent theater, financially endowed 
so as to be independent of box-office consideration.” 


Among other important speakers were Edwin Markham, the poet, and 
F. Edwin Elwell, the sculptor, both of the staff of Tae Arena; Clifford 
W. Hartridge, whose thoughtful paper on “Business Reasons versus 
Business Morals” was one of the interesting features of the May ARENA; 
Recorder Goff, Professor Giddings, of Columbia University; Bronson 
Howard, F. F. Mackay, John Brisben Walker, and A. A. Anderson, the 
painter. 

The banquet was in every sense a success, illustrating as it did the fact 
that the very flower of our earnest literary and artistic American life is 
profoundly interested in the movement so successfully inaugurated and 
which promises to give to our republic a great original dramatic art and, 
what is still more important, a keen popular appreciation for high ideals 
and really great literature. 

This movement may be said to be symptomatic of a great idealistic 
reaction and awakening, the evidences of which are to be seen among our 
educators, our sculptors and our painters, no less than among the more 
fearless of our clergymen, statesmen and editors. We are on the eve of 
a great idealistic forward movement that will carry our nation up and 
back to a high position as the greatest moral world-power, and which will 
usher in a summer-time for art in her various forms and for higher and 
nobler thinking and living; and it is the duty of all men and women of 
conscience and conviction to aid in the quickening of national and indi- 
vidual life on the higher plane of emotion. 
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BEACON-LIGHTS OF SANITY IN A WAR-CRAZED WORLD 
OR, 
BLOCH, SUMNER AND CHANNING ON WAR.* 


I. THE DARK HOUR AND THE DAWN. 


Few Facts connected with the slow and toilsome advance of humanity 
are more clearly apparent than that nations and civilizations experience 
periods of moral exaltation and times of ethical depression,—crucial mo- 
ments when great victories may be won or fatal mistakes made. And it is 
also a fact very clear to students of the philosophy of history that usually 
in the darkest hours of reaction and retrogression, when even the Elijahs 
of progress seem to be losing heart, certain chosen spirits arise, frequently 
out of obscurity, who are so imbued with the Divine afflatus that they are 
able to inaugurate a revolution which in time reverses the wheel and turns 
the prow of national life or civilization from the direction of oblivion’s 
reefs, upon which all nations and civilizations that have exalted force over 
reason and right have been shipwrecked and destroyed, to the land of 
Heart’s Desire—to the haven where perpetual life and growth spring from 
the unreserved acceptation of the ethical verities as the mainsprings ef 
collective and individual action. 

After the Dred Scott decision, the assault upon Sumner in the United 
States Senate, and the assassination of Lovejoy at Alton, Ilinois, it seemed 
to the friends of human freedom in the New World as though the long 
night-time had settled over the Republic. The executive, legislative and 
judicial departments of national government were in the hands of the 
upholders of chattel-slavery. Behind them stood wealth, conservatism and 
conventionalism. Yet in that midnight-time of Freedom’s need there 
arose the forlorn hope which has ever proved the invincible vanguard of 
civilization—the apostles of justice and high moral ideals. Then, as has 
been the case time and again throughout the past when these obscure but 

* War. By Jean De Bloch. Cloth. Pp. 380. Price, 50centsnet. Postage, 15cents. Bos- 
ton : Ginn & Company. 

Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price, 50 cents net. Postage, 
10 cents. Boston: Ginn & Compan 


Discourses on War. By William Eilery Channing. Cloth. Pp. 230. Price, 50 cents net. 
Postage, 10 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
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heaven-inspired sons of progress have banded themselves together, conse- 
crating brain, heart and being to humanity’s need, the doom of the age- 
long wrong was sounded. The “love of the Best,” as Emerson sé happily 
characterizes the Divine ongoading influence in man, triumphed over 
sordid desires, and a revolution ensued. 

To me one of the most impressive facts pointing to the high origin and 
destiny of man is found in the compelling power which the eternal moral 
verities exert over the imagination of humanity when the issue is clearly 
presented between sordid aims and the cause of right. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson on one occasion thus referred to the overmastering influence 
of Whittier’s anti-slaverly verse (so lame in meter yet so strong in moral 
potency) over his mind: 

“ At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 
That said to startled conscience, ‘Sleep no more!’” 


And what was true in Mr. Higginson’s case was true in the experience of 
thousands of other young men and women in the forties and fifties, as it has 
been true in the history of every moral advance step of the past. 


Il. THE RISE OF MODERN MILITARISM THROUGHOUT CHRISTENDOM. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century was marked by a steady and 
almost civilization-wide rise in the military or war-spirit. This was almost 
as apparent as was the increasing domination of an arrogant and dogmatic 
positivism and an essentially materialistic and morally-enervating com- 
mercialism. After the Franco-Prussian war the era of modern material- 
ism may be said to have been inaugurated. Nations began to create 
gigantic armies. War burdens were imposed upon the people for ever- 
increasing armaments, and at length this baleful spirit, as foreign to the 
genius of free government as it is to the gospel of the Nazarene, began to 
take possession of the popular imagination in our republic, rendering possi- 
ble the spectacle of the United States waging a war of subjugation against 
a people whose only offence was that they claimed and fought for the same 
rights proclaimed as fundamental truisms in our own popular magna charta 
the Declaration of Independence, which for over a century the United 
States had proudly held before the unwilling gaze of despotism, monarchies 
and class-governments. Furthermore, through this period of mental aber- 
ration, or militarism and reaction in our government, every true friend of 
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the Republic and of Democracy in the world has been humiliated and dis- 
heartened by the amazing and almost incredible spectacle of the govern- 
ment of the Republic prohibiting the circulation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in sections of the world over which floats the banner of our nation. 
And finally, through the ascendency of the spirit of imperialism and mili- 
tarism, vast sums are now being annually expended on armaments which 
if devoted to productive labor, in the reclamation of rich lowlands and arid 
regions and in the building of mighty roads, in the construction of national 
water-ways and railways, would soon add more to the annual wealth-prod- 
uct of the nation than all trade or other advantages that could possibly 
accrue in a generation from subject-provinces or dependencies. 

The nineteenth century went out in a night-time of war. The two great 
peoples that claim to be the light-bearers of justice and freedom were 
engaged in wars of aggression and subjugation; while other nations, grow- 
ing greedy at the sight of spoils that might be gained through exploitation 
of weaker peoples, were adding to their enormous budgets for armies and 
navies. And now we are in the midst of another war primarily due to the 
greed, avarice and perfidy of a great so-called Christian nation. Hence it 
is not surprising that many friends of freedom, enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion are becoming pessimistic and disheartened; and yet during these dark 
and gloomy days of reaction and recreancy to sacred trusts and high ideals 
there have been at work forces which hold the promise of a mighty world- 
wide onward and upward sweep for mankind. The foundations have been 
slowly laid and the message has been promulgated that promise greater and 
more splendid measures for world-wide and enduring progress than any 
labor or any written or spoken word that has enriched civilization since 
long before the advent of the Prince of Peace; and one of the most potent, 
if indeed not the greatest of all these influences for peace, is found in the 
monumental work of Jean de Bloch, The Future of War* 


* This exhaustive treatise appeared less than a decade ago in Russia. It comprised six vol- 
umes and was later translated into German and French under the personal supervision of 
the author. The last volume of the series contains an epitome of the preceding arguments. 
This summary volume was translated into English and published at two dollars, a smal! price, 
considering the importance and authoritative character of the work, and yet it was too ex- 
pensive for a book which was toattain wide circulation ata time when the English-speaking 
world was under the benumbing spell of militarism and imperialism. Realizing this fact, 
certain high-minded men and women of conscience and conviction in the modern Athens 
arranged for the publication and distribution of the work at cost, thus placing it within 
the reach of all thoughtful Americans. This most important of all arguments against war 
has been recently supplemented by the two most important and lofty appeals to the con- 
science-element of ety that America has contributed to the literature of peace, viz. : 
Charles Sumner’s Addresses on War and Discourses on War, by William Ellery Channing. 
We believe that these works, if carefully read, will convert any conscientious man or woman 
to the active and loyal support of the peace propaganda, as they ap at once to the 
reason, the common-sense, the selfish motives that eye mt so largely sway modern life, 
and to the high and noble emotions that govern on the ethical plane. 
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Ill. THE AUTHOR OF “THE FUTURE OF WAR.” 


Jean de Bloch was a poor Polish Jew whose earliest years were spent in 
poverty and privation. With a brave heart, however, he toiled unceas- 
ingly and at length means came to him which enabled him to acquire that 
which he most greedily hungered for—a good education. After some 
years spent in Berlin with capable tutors who included French and English 
teachers, he returned to Poland and engaged in the banking business. 
Here he not only amassed a fortune, but his exhaustive discussions on 
economic and financial subjects secured for him a foremost place among 
the economic and financial authors of Russia. From social, economic and 
monetary studies M. Bloch was led to the investigation of war. This was 
quite natural, inasmuch as the increasing burden of the nations of Contin- 
ental Europe were due chiefly to militarism, and they were not only threat- 
ening to drain the national treasuries, but were becoming the prime source 
of the social discontent that has assumed portentous proportions in recent 
years. With the same patience and untiring energy which had marked his 
work in economic and financial fields he now began an exhaustive study of 
modern militarism and its probable outcome. Only a nature instinct with 
the modern critical and scientific spirit would have essayed a task so oner- 
ous and exacting as that which confronted M. Bloch. He had to familiar- 
ize himself with the whole literature of war that had appeared in modern 
times. The history, the speculations and the practical operations of 
armies and navies, the probable result of the new discoveries and inven- 
tions, and in short, everything relating to war obtainable from the greatest 
authoritative thinkers was mastered. As an economist he also brought to 
his research a knowledge not possessed by the writers who had preceded 
him. The result was a work that has been well compared to the civiliza- 
tion-shaping production of Hugo Grotius, the father of modern interna- 
tional law. 


IV. THE UNIQUE POSITION AND STARTLING REVELATIONS OF 
M. BLOCH’S TREATISE. 


In the past the great arguments for peace have been addressed to the 
moral impulses of man. Jean de Bloch made his chief appeal to the prac- 
tical business-side of modern life, to the utilitarian and opportunist spirit 
of our day. He had studied the temper of the age so closely that he knew 
how barren in immediate results would be any further arguments addressed 
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merely to the religious convictions or ethical impulses of an age dominated 
by the spirit of materialistic commercialism. He insisted that if we wished 
to usher in the golden age of peace, we must convince the rationality of 
modern civilization that war under present conditions, even from the most 
sordid view-point, should be avoided as being stupid and destructive of 
national greatness and individual prosperity. He insisted on appealing to 
the purse and the common-sense of the people. His work also differed 
from that of other writers on war in that it contained the conclusions 
of a thinker who had made an extensive study of modern war and had so 
familiarized himself with the works of every great authority, that he was 
as thoroughly informed as almost any living general or war-minister. On 
one occasion he said: 


“I have taken all imaginable pains in order to master the literature of 
warfare, especially the most recent treatises upon military operations and 
the handling of armies and fleets, which have been published by the leading 
military authorities in the modern world. After mastering what they have 
written, I have had opportunities of discussing personally with many 
officers in al] countries as to the conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
I am glad to know that in the main there is not much difference of opinion 
as to the accuracy of my general conclusions as to the nature of future 
warfare.” 


For ten years he made modern war the subject of his exhaustive research. 
Something of the authoritative character of the work may be gathered from 
the fact that the Czar, to whose attention the writings of M. Bloch had 
been brought, placed the work in the hands of his minister of war with the 
command that it be examined by a council of experts as to its authenticity 
and value. The result was that the council advised the Czar to place the 
work in the hands of every staff-officer in Russia. It was this work that 
startled the Czar and the wisest of his ministers, and the most well-informed 
believe that The Future of War led Nicholas III. to issue his famous peace 
rescript. One of the very important positions taken by our author is thus 
admirably summed up by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the American editor of 
this work: 


“In the last years of Bloch’s life he was engaged chiefly in drawing from 
the South African war the warning lessons which the world needs to learn. 
He has shown that the Boers . . . profited by the utterly changed condi- 
tions of war. Bloch shows that the fundamental change came in with the 
American Civil war. The American Civil war, he was never tired of telling 
the people of Europe, settled it that the alleged superiority of disciplined 
armies over volunteer troops amounts to nothing; that the ordinary military 
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training is often a positive disadvantage in preparing for modern warfare. 
War is no longer the clash of solid phalanxes in showy, heroic combat upon 
battlefields. Cavalry and artillery are rapidly becoming useless. Soldiers 
cannot be compacted, but must be spread apart, and each must rely upon 
himself as never before. One man in defence is a match for ten in offence; 
the methods of guerilla warfare become more and more common and neces- 
sary; and the civilian soldier, the simple volunteer, is as good as the regular, 
and often better. 

“This is a thing of immense moment; for if it is true it makes the whole 
effort to maintain great armaments a vain thing. Robert Peel said with 
discernment that, instead of wasting the resources of a country to maintain 
great armies and navies, the sensible nation in the future will rely upon its 
own latent energies, perfectly sure that if it has inherent energy it can 
always improvise powers necessary for any defence at very short notice. 
There is no practical demand or excuse longer for costly armies and navies; 
all this great armament is waste. Bloch has shown that thing to the mod- 
ern world—that from the scientific point-of-view armies and navies are not 
a source of strength to any nation, but rather a source of weakness; that 
they do not defend, but rather drain and endanger. He has not been 
answered; I do not believe he can be answered. We are his debtors,— 
the foolish and long-suffering world is his debtor,—for the thoroughness 
and power with which he has taught this great lesson.” 


In his work M. Bloch advances the startling theory that since the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder, the rapid-firing magazine-rifle of small cali- 
ber, breech-loading cannon, and other inventions for the wholesale des- 
truction of life, a great war, as for example between two of the first powers of 
Europe, would inevitably result in the annihilation of one of the contestants 
and the bankruptcy of the other. His position is fortified by a vast array 
of facts of unquestioned authenticity. He holds that though the first 
result of such a war would be an appalling destruction of life, the next step 
in its progress would be long waiting periods in which each combatant 
would maneuver for advantage and seek some method of surprising the 
enemy, and that this waiting game would necessarily drain the treasuries 
of the belligerents, while the paralyzing of productive wealth through the 
drawing of millions of toilers from fields, factories and marts would result 
in famine. 

Of course it is impossible even to outline the thoughts of a writer as 
presented in a volume which is in itself a condensation or epitome of five 
other books; and perhaps we cannot better indicate some views of M. Bloch 
as elucidated in this work than by quoting from a conversation which Mr. 
W. T. Stead had with the author of The Future of War, which also appears 
as a preface to the popular edition of this work which we are noticing. In 
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picturing the result of two of the great powers engaging in a deadly duel, 
M. Bloch said: 


“At first there will be increased slaughter—increased slaughter on so 
terrible a scale as to render it impossible to get troops to push the battle to 
a decisive issue. They will try to, thinking that they are fighting under 
the old conditions, and they will learn such a lesson that they will abandon 
the attempt forever. Then, instead of a war fought out to the bitter end 
in a series of decisive battles, we shall have as a substitute a long period of 
continually increasing strain upon the resources of the combatants. The 
war, instead of being a hand-to-hand contest in which the combatants 
measure their physical and moral superiority, will become a kind of stale- 
mate, in which neither army being able to get at the other, both armies will 
be maintained in opposition to each other, threatening each other, but 
never being able to deliver a final and decisive attack. It will be simply 
the natural evolution of the armed peace, on an aggravated scale, accom- 
panied by entire dislocation of all industry and severing of all the sources 
of supply by which alone the community is enabled to bear the crushing 
burden of that armed peace. It will be a multiplication of expenditure 
simultaneously accompanied by a diminution of the sources by which that 
expenditure can be met. That is the future of war—not fighting, but 
famine; not the slaying of men, but the bankruptcy of nations and the 
break-up of the whole social organization.” 


Although the author had in mind a war between the great nations of 
Christendom, the present conflict between Russia and Japan presents many 
evidences that he was dealing with facts that made his conclusions sound 
as to the inevitable result of present-day war on a large scale. In speaking 
of the advent of the day when war could no longer be waged without the 
destruction of national life or the bankruptcy of the belligerants, the author 
observed: 


“The outward and visible sign of the end of war was the introduction of 
the magazine-rifle. For several hundred years after the discovery of gun- 
powder the construction: of firearms made little progress. The cannon 
with which you fought at Trafalgar differed comparatively little from those 
which you used against the Armada. For two centuries you were content 
to clap some powder behind a round ball in an iron tube, and fire it at 
your enemy. 

“The introduction of the needle-gun and of the breech-loading cannon 
may be said to mark the dawn of the new era, which, however, was not 
definitely established amongst us until the invention of the magazine-rifle 
of very small caliber. . . . The possibility of firing half-a-dozen bullets 
without having to stop to reload has transformed the conditions of modern 
war. . . . The modern rifle is not only a much more rapid firer than its 
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predecessors, but it has also an immensely wider range and far greater pre- 
cision of fire. To these three qualities must be added yet a fourth, which 
completes the revolutionary nature of the new firearm, and that is the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder. . . . It demolishes the screen behind which 
for the last four hundred years human beings have fought and died. All 
the last great battles have been fought more or less in the dark. After the 

battle is joined, friends and foes have been more or less lost to sight in the 
cloud of dense smoke which hung heavy over the whole battlefield. Now 
armies will no longer fight in the dark. Every soldier in the fighting-line 
will see with frightful distinctness the havoc which is being made in the 
ranks by the shot and shell of theenemy. The veil which gunpowder spread 
over the worst horrors of the battlefield has been withdrawn forever. But 
that is not the only change. It is difficult to overestimate the increased strain 
upon the nerve and morale of an army under action by the fact that men 
will fall killed and wounded without any visible or audible cause. In the 
old days the soldier saw the puff of smoke, heard the roar of the gun, and 
when the shell or shot ploughed its way through the ranks, he associated 
cause and effect, and was to a certain extent prepared for it. In the war- 
fare of the future men will simply fall and die without either seeing or hear- 
ing anything; for although the smokeless powder is not noiseless, experi- 
ence has proved that the report of a rifle will not carry more than nine hund- 
red yards, and volley-firing cannot be heard beyond a mile. But that 
brings us to the question of the increased range of the new projectiles. 
An army on march will suddenly become aware of the comparative prox- 
imity of the foe by seeing men drop killed and wounded, without any visible 
cause; and only after some time will they be able to discover that the invis- 
ible shafts of death were sped from a line of sharp-shooters lying invisible 
at a distance of a mile or more. There will be nothing along the whole 
line of the horizon to show from whence the death-dealing missiles have 
sped. It will be simply as if the bolt had come from the blue. . . . The 
modern rifle has a range of 3,000 or 4,000 meters—that is to say, from two 
to three miles. Of course, I do not mean to say that it will be used at such 
great distances. For action at long range, artillery is much more effective. 
But of that I will speak shortly. But you can fairly say that for one mile 
or a mile and a half the magazine rifle is safe to kill anything that stands 
between the muzzle and its mark; and therein lies one of the greatest 
changes that have been effected in modern firearms.” 


Our author is by no means a pessimist. He holds that we have reached 
a pass when the waste and insanity of war will be so apparent that in self- 
defence and for very life nations will at an early day cease from warring 
and settle their disputes as do the citizens in the various nations to-day. 


“The soldier,” he declares, “is going down and the economist is going 
up. There is no doubt of it. Humanity has progressed beyond the stage 
in which war can any longer be regarded as a possible Court of Appeal. 
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Even military service has lost much of its fascination. At one time war 
appealed to the imagination of man, and the poets and painters found no 
theme so tempting as depicting the heroism of the individual warrior, whose 
courage and might often turned the tide of battle and decided the destiny 
of nations. All that has long gone by the board. War has become more 
and more a matter of mechanical arrangement. Modern battles will be 
decided, so far as they can be decided at all, by men lying in improvised 
ditches which they have scooped out to protect themselves from the fire of 
a distant and invisible enemy. All the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war disappeared when smokeless powder was invented. As a profession 
militarism is becoming less and less attractive. There is neither booty to 
be gained, nor promotion, with an ever-increasing certainty of a disagree- 
able death, should war ever take place.” 


And he adds these sage words, based on close observation: 


““What the Governments will all come to see soon more or less clearly is 
that if they persist in squandering the resources of their people in order to 
prepare for a war which has already become impossible without suicide, 
they will only be preparing the triumph of the socialist revolution.” 


The body of the volume is divided into two parts. One treats of “ Mili- 
tary and Naval Developments,” the other of “Economic Difficulties in 
Time of War.” In the first part the author deals with military data and 
facts that have made his work an authority among the great war-chiefs of 
Europe. Here the following subjects are discussed in a manner at once 
lucid, logical and convincing: “How War Will be Waged on Land,” “Plans 
of Campaign: Possible and Impossible,” “The Future of Naval Warfare,” 
“Does Russia Need a Navy ?” “‘What Wars Have Cost in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “What They Will Cost in the Future,” and “The Care of the 
Wounded.” 

The second part of the book deals with economic difficulties in time of 
war in Russia, Great Britain, Germany and France: “The Effect of War 
On the Vital Needs of Peoples,” “Probable Losses in Future Wars,” and 
“Militarism and Its Nemesis.” 

This work is perhaps the most important contribution to the literature 
of civilization of the past quarter of a century. 


Vv. CHANNING’S AND SUMNER’S APPEALS TO THE CONSCIENCE-SIDE OF LIFE. 


Complementing M. Bloch’s epoch-marking work we have the two most 
notable American contributions to the literature of peace—Dr. Channing’s 
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Discourses on War and those notable Addresses of Sumner against the 
arbiterment of force. 


Dr. Channing’s work is primarily an appeal to the spiritual man. Few 
great divines of the last two hundred years reflected the life and essential 
teachings of the great Nazarene so splendidly as did this master-spirit in 
the moral awakening of New England, who so long stood at the head and 
front of almost every advance movement which looked for the betterment 
of man. Indeed, we think it safe to say that no Christian clergyman of 
the nineteenth century, not excepting Theodore Parker and Henry Ward 
Beecher, did so much to further the fundamental measures that make for 
freedom, justice and peace as William Ellery Channing; and not the least 
of his great services was wrought for the cause of peace and human brother- 
hood as proclaimed in the notable discourses which constitute the present 
volume. In his admirable introduction Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the editor 
of all these works, says: 

“Ruskin, in one of his eloquent passages, declares that war would 
quickly vanish from among the civilized nations if the great body of women 
could once appreciate its enormity and unite in effort against it. The 
same thing may be said of the Christian Church and its ministers. With 
a common high resolve upon their part to be true to the principles of the 
Church’s great founder, the Prince of Peace, war and the military system 
could not endure for a decade as a regular feature in the life of the common- 
wealth of nations. There is nothing so melancholy, nothing so discour- 
aging to the worker for the peace and order of the world, as the easy readi- 
ness of multitudes of Christian churches and ministers to follow the multi- 
tude to do evil; to abdicate their ideals and high functions when their 
nation is once embarked or once bent on unjust war, and turn with the 
crowd from the harp and organ to the drum and fife. The hard, severe, 
and unpopular but ennobling and commanding duties of moral leader- 
ship are forgotten, and the selfish motives and passions of the people are 
condoned and whitewashed, and mid prayer and song the worse is made 
to seem the better reason.” 


Of the nine discourses that make up the work, the general reader will 
probably be most interested in those dealing with “ War and Human Broth- 
erhood,” “The Citizen’s Duty in War Which He Condemns,” “The Pas- 
sion for Dominion,” “Lessons from the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
and “Nationa! Destiny in National Character.” The whole work is a 
powerful appeal to the conscience of religious men and women. It is a 
trumpet-call to the spiritual nature, based on reason and the underlying 
moral verities that are the hope of civilization and the crowning excellence 
of well-developed manhood. 
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While M. Bloch’s work lays great stress on the economic and financial 
reasons which appeal to the pocket-book and the utilitarian spirit and 
practical business judgment of men engrossed in present-day commercial 
life, and while in Dr. Channing’s discourses the great Christian clergyman 
speaks primarily to the church of Christ and those who, acknowledging 
Jesus as their leader, seek to express their ethics in their every-day inter- 
course, in Charles Sumner’s volume we have an illustration of the highest 
type of nineteenth-century statesmanship, appealing to the moral con- 
victions of men and women of all creeds. It is the statesman’s argument 
addressed to morally-awakened statesmen. The three great addresses 
which make up this volume would alone entitle the author to a prominent 
place among the first thinkers of the New World. “The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” “The War-System of the Commonwealth of Nations,” and 
“The Duel Between France and Germany” are among the greatest 
masterpieces to be found in the literature of peace. 

Not the least interesting part of the volume is Mr. Mead’s preface, in 
which present conditions are compared with those which obtained in Sum- 
ner’s day, and the fulfillment of his grave predictions is duly noted. In 
the course of his discussion the editor observes, after referring to the empha- 
sis which Mr. Sumner laid on the waste of war in his day: 


“We have spent $300,000,000 in the war with Spain about Cuba. We 
have spent more than that in the conquest of the Philippines. We are in 
the outer circle of the maelstrom of a policy which means larger armies, 
larger navies, costlier forts, and more of them, and al] the paraphernalia of 
the Old World militarism which we have prided ourselves on being free 
from—with the corresponding burdens of taxation, the devotion to waste 
and destruction of the immense resources which might otherwise go to 
development and progress. The man who, seeing this, has no forebodings, 
is not a student of history. Is this way of spending money a wise way? 
Is it protective, is it constructive, is it good business, is it common sense, 
does it pave a good road into the future, is it the economical and promising 
way to secure the results we claim to aim at, will it make us a truer and 
safer democracy, and will it help the world? Was Sumner right, was 
Longfellow right, or were they not, in claiming that, if half the wealth 
bestowed on camps, given to maintain armies and navies, were given to 
redeem the human mind, to educate the human race, there would soon be 
no need of armies and navies ?” 


Another point worthy of serious attention, that Mr. Mead dwells upon, 
is the vicious practice of associating war and patriotism in the minds of the " 
people. On this point he says: 
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“Every war gives new life to that old notion which died so hard, but which 
is responsible for so much mischief in the world, that patriotism is somehow 
bound up with war,—the patriotic man, the man who fights or wants to 
fight for his country. Congress, ‘in a great wave of patriotism,’ we read, 
appropriates fifty million dollars for gun-boats and torpedoes. No ‘wave 
of patriotism’ is reported when Massachusetts appropriates a million 
dollars for good roads, when New York appropriates five millions for new 
school-houses, or Chicago ten millions for an exposition, when Boston 
builds a library, when the Adirondack forests are secured, when the college 
is endowed, and when good wages are paid in the factory.” 


He who reads these great addresses will feel a moral exaltation akin to the 
physical exhilaration one experiences who ascends the Rockies and breathes 
the pure, free, invigorating air of the heights. We of to-day have few if 
if any statesmen who can approach the moral vantage-ground occupied by 
Mr.Sumner. This is largely due to the degrading influence so long exerted 
by the railroads and corporate wealth in unmaking men who would not 
become special pleaders for class-interests, and advancing their own min- 
ions. We have plenty of intellectual ability, but little of the splendid 
moral heroism that marks the immortal leaders of civilization’s vanguard. 

In these three volumes the American people have a veritable arsenal of 
unanswerable facts, arguments and logic with which to meet and confuse 
the shallow utilitarian opportunist, to convince the reason of sane thinkers, 
and to awaken the conscience of those susceptible to appeals to the moral 
nature. They are books which every teacher, preacher, editor, and 
indeed all those who mould public opinion, should carefully read, as their 
perusal cannot fail to make for national greatness and prosperity and for 
the moral elevation of the individual that yields the purest and most abiding 
and unalloyed happiness. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY.* 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS RELATION TO THE THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. By William Harbutt Dawson. Cloth. Pp. 450. 
Price, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Amonc the recent critical works which will appeal to thoughtful men 
and builders of libraries is Mr. Dawson’s study of Matthew Arnold as the 
critic of culture, religion and politics. One could wish that this admirable 
volume had been extended so as to embrace a fuller study and character- 
ization of Arnold as a poet, a constructive essayist and a man; but the aim 
of the author was rather to consider him in the field where his intellectual 
work was most vital and helpful to civilization—as a frank critic, absolutely 
honest with himself and with the public. 

Mr. Dawson holds that Arnold will become more and more popular as 
the years pass, because he was in a high sense a true idealist, a seeker of 
perfection, a man who insisted on viewing man and civilization under the 
white light of the ideal, and therefore, though a disturber of the peace 
(as are all men of progress), yet a thinker whose criticisms were in no sense 
idle carpings due to dyspepsia or disappointed ambition. He believes, 
and we think with reason, that the idealistic current is rising in the present 
day and that the splendid thought of Arnold, his sane and helpful message, 
will prove an inspiration and an aid,—veritable manna to an increasing 
multitude who hunger for better things than the sordid commercialism of 
our age affords. Arnold, as he observes, was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of his day, and the voice is still crying in the wilderness. The things 
which he so forcibly criticised are still rampant in society. They must be 
combated, because they retard the rise of man and the onward sweep of 
civilization. 

In his work the author has attempted, and with no small measure of 
success, “to give unity to Arnold’s ideas and theories, to his admonitions 
and warnings,” and in a clear and compact form to bring the most vital 
thought of this master in the field of intellectual and ethical life before the 
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busy readers of our bustling, care-harried time, whe- even the most helpfu 
ideas of earlier decades are unlikely to be considered unless forcibly pres- 
ented in a new work. 

Matthew Arnold was one of the clearest and most effective essayists and 
critics of the nineteenth century. He was a scholar who scorned to pros- 
titute his God-given power for the praise of the great, the acclaim of the 
masses, or the ease enjoyed by the popular writer. He was a man who 
dared to be absolutely honest and to say what he believed should be said, 
though he knew full well it would call down upon his head the wrath, 
sometimes of conservatism and conventionalism and dilettanteism, some- 
times of the people, and not unfrequently of the Liberals themselves. 
Of him Mr. Dawson well says: 


“He conceived it to be his first duty to be honest with himself, his next 
to be honest with the world. Yet nothing is so difficult, at least so unpopu- 
lar, as honesty in opinion. Nearly everything is against it—the prejudice 
which makes so large a part of human nature, conventionality, conservat- 
ism, the clamor of the multitude which suffers no setter-forth of strange 
gods, but clings with slavish devotion to its old fantastic deities. But 
Arnold never temporized, and of sophistry he was incapable. Truth was 
his foremost quest, and the truth as he knew it, without garnishment or 
reservation, he gave in turn; and truth is the severest test of magnanimity.” 


He was a man of strong convictions, very positive in statement, and his 
thought was at times tinged with his strong prejudices. Perhaps no man 
of his day possessed in so eminent a degree the power to frame striking 
phrases that live in the mind of the reader; but this very gift had its temp- 
tations—temptations which Arnold did not at all times escape. The 
epigrammatist is always liable to exaggerate a thought in order to make it 
more striking. Arnold unquestionably injured himself at times by yielding 
to this temptation. But notwithstanding this weakness; notwithstanding 
the fact that his judgment was frequently though unconsciously colored 
by prejudice, that his conclusions were sometimes inconclusive, being based 
on partial appearances rather than on a comprehensive understanding 
of complex conditions and operating agencies; notwithstanding a certain 
dogmatic certitude and lack of breadth and tolerance, he had a positive 
helpful message for his age, instinct with moral virility and lit up by the 
light of the oncoming civilization. His thought on the whole made for 
human upliftment, for high moral standards, and for a finer manhood: 
and for this reason his message will live and perhaps, as Mr. Dawson holds, 
will exert greater and greater influence on the rising generation To us 
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his message is far less convincing and pregnant with truths which we be- 
lieve will become dominant in the civilization of to-morrow than that of 
Emerson. Nor are his writings nearly so suggestive or thought-stimulat- 
ing as those of some other thinkers of his century. And yet they will 
appeal with special force and power to a large number who might fail to 
appreciate our own great philosophic prophet of progress. 

Mr. Dawson has wrought an important and valuable work in presenting 
Arnold’s critical thought as it relates to culture, religion and politics in a 
lucid yet compact manner. His work deserves a place in the libraries 
of the thoughtful. 


THE RAINBOW-CHASERS. By John H. Whitson. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 394. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Tus is a spirited novel of western life in the boom-day period of Kansas. 
It is strenuous enough to meet the exacting taste of our President. Almost 
at the opening chapter we encounter a murder committed in a drunken 
brawl, the cause of the quarrel being a pretty, frivolous, country girl. The 
supposed murderer is the son of a wealthy lumberman. The slain man 
is an officer who is a low, brutal bully by nature. The supposed murderer, 
though innocent, is convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary for life, 
but before being removed to the States prison he makes his escape and flees 
to Indian Territory, then the happy hunting-ground of outlaws. Here he 
spends five years under the assumed name of Jackson Blake. Next he 
starts for Kansas, where he overtakes a white man with an Indian wife 
and babe, en route for the same destination. The husband has resented 
a nameless insult to his wife by killing the perpetrators of the outrage who 
happened to belong to the most desperate band of robbers and train-wreck- 
ers of the region. Blake travels with the fugitives until they encounter 
the band who are returning from the hold-up of a train. Next the reader 
is treated to a graphic description of a fight between these two men and 
a dozen or more assailants that would set the blood of the most hardened 
dime-novel reader tingling. The timely arrival of a posse in pursuit of 
the robbers leads to the rescue of the two men, who are however desperately 
wounded. The Indian wife and her babe are slain. 

After these preliminary episodes we have as faithful and as vivid a 
description of Kansas life, with all its excitements, its victories and golden 
dreams which marked the boom-day period as we have ever read. And 
the gloomy aftermath is pictured with the same marvelous fidelity. If the 
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author were as happy with his characters as he is in photographic des- 
criptions of external phenomena, his novel would rank among the few 
really notable books in American fiction descriptive of such phases of life. 

But he fails in that most important yet rare gift of the true novelist or 
dramatist,—the power to breathe the breath of life into his characters. 
If the reader of this story will turn to The Octopus, by the late Frank 
Norris, or to Hamlin Garland’s powerful short stories in Main-Traveled 
Roads he will understand precisely what we mean. The characters in The 
Rainbow-Chasers are not convincing. They are manikins rather than 
men and women. We do not know them as we know Magnus Derrick, 
Annixter or S. Behrman in The Octopus for example; and thus the 
story falls short of being a compelling piece of fiction. It is also a novel 
that in so far as it holds the interest of the reader exerts a depressing rather 
than a restful or exhilarating effect, in spite of the fact that it ends happily, 
because up to the last chapter the hero moves before the reader with the 
awful dread of detection and a life in the penitentiary like a Nemesis 
dogging his every step. 

In spite of the defects, however, the book has its strong points of excel- 
lence. The author’s description of the various phases of life touched upon 
is as accurate as it is graphic. He was a part of the moving show of which 
he has written. On his mental retina the external phenomena were so 
vividly impressed that he has been able to reproduce them with the strength 
and power of a true realist. The action of the story is spirited and there 
are in it many strong dramatic situations. It is a strenuous tale of stirring 
times, and but for the author’s inability to come to the intimate rapport 
with the human soul or to interpret the heart of man as he pictures the 
phenomena of nature, it would have merited a permanent place among 
stories of ephemeral phases of life in our republic. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. By Miriam Michelson. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 280. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


In the Bishop’s Carriage is one of the most unconventional novels 
of recent years. The heroine, who narrates the story in a series of conver- 
sations to her friends, is at the opening of the story a professional thief 
acting with a male companion of whom she is enamored and who has 
complete intellectual mastery over her fora time. She has never known any 
parents, having been raised with other unfortunates in one of the many 
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public institutions where children are cared for, or rather are not properly 
cared for. Here she grew up in the companionship of Tom, the thief with 
whom she later operates. At the opening of the story she has stolen a 
handsome cloak and has also secreted about her a gentleman’s gold watch. 
Believing herself to be pursued she hastily slips into a handsome equipage, 
the driver of which is asleep. When the Bishop, who owns the vehicle, 
enters it she feigns sleep. A series of exciting incidents follow, and 
throughout the story from time to time the Bishop exerts a powerful up- 
lifting influence on the girl. It is not until some time later, however, when 
in the act of stealing a sum of money from a gentleman’s apartments in 
the hope of getting Tom out of the clutches of the law that she meets her 
fate in the form of a theatrical manager who is opposed to the theatrical 
trust. He gives her a chance to live a decent and honorable life and is 
chiefly instrumental in her complete reform, though the good Bishop is no 
mean factor in achieving this result. Later she becomes the wife of the 
theatrical manager. 

The book is written in a bright, entertaining style, though the heroine 
indulges in an abundance of slang, which, however, does not grate on the 
reader as it would under other circumstances, because the supposed nar- 
rator of the story would employ such language, and therefore it is artisti- 
cally true to life. In the Bishop’s Carriage is a refreshingly unconven- 
tional romance. 


A GINGHAM ROSE. By Alice Woods Ullman. Frontispiece by the 
author. Cloth. Pp. 381. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


THOSE who enjoy stories of American life which deal with the struggles, 
perplexities, disappointments, victories and joys of young aspirants for 
fame among the artists, newspaper-workers and authors will find this 
romance far above the average novel in its character delineations, fidelity 
to modern life in the walks dealt with, and instinct with human interest. 
It is an unconventional love-story, a story of hope and toil, of great sacrifice 
at Duty’s shrine, and at last of the realization of the richest of all possible 
gifts of life—the supreme compensation for all that has gone before, found 
in love’s fruition. The author has handled her material on the whole with 
excellent judgment. The characters are clear-cut and admirably drawn. 
An atmosphere of wholesome realism permeates the romance. The lights 
and shadows are here found much as in present-day life. In a word, the 
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novel is so good that we regret that the author did not take more pains with 
her work. Such expressions as “she went cold,” in describing the heroine 
under certain circumstances, and “ she clung like mad to her chosen future,” 
lower the standard of a good novel and one which for the most part is well 
written. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. A Year-Book and Encyclopedia of Economic, 
Industrial, Social, and Religious Statistics. Edited by Josiah Strong. 
Cloth. Pp. 274. Price, $1.00 net. New York: The Baker-Taylor 
Company. 


Tus hand-book, prepared by Dr. Josiah Strong, the President of the 
American Institute of Social Service, with the aid of Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, 
will prove invaluable to the friends of social progress. Several years ago 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company published the voluminous and most care- 
fully prepared Encyclopedia of Social Reform, edited by Dr. Bliss, than 
whom there is no more competent or conscientious authority in America. 
It at once became a standard work possessing a permanent as well as an 
ephemeral value, because of its accurate summaries of political, social and 
economic theories and philosophies and the outline histories of every 
important social movement of the past. But we are in the midst of the 
most momentous industrial, political and economic crisis in the history of 
the world. The great work of Dr. Bliss will for years be a standard, but we 
need a supplement—a volume that will give us the latest authoritative word 
and the latest news touching all the more important industrial, social, and 
political movements and experiments throughout the civilized world; and 
this is precisely what Social Progress aims to do. 

The rising tide of a noble discontent is becoming more and more appar- 
ent, yet our people are by nature conservative. They wish to look before 
they leap; they want to understand a proposed measure, to know whether 
or not it is wise and practical, before hazarding its introduction. Unfortu- 
nately the press of the land is so completely under the domination of privi- 
leged interests and corporate wealth that the public is but scantily informed 
regarding the great advance social, economic and political movements of 
the freer nations of earth, while the editorial pages are frequently wholly at 
the service of monopoly and corporate interests. So a work of this char- 
acter is imperatively demanded. No one so well as the editor of a maga- 
zine open to the discussion of fundamental principles in alignment with 
the spirit of democracy knows how great is the public interest in social 
reform and economic advance. The unenslaved college, the pulpit, the 
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debating society, the current-events club, and other societies which essay to 
deal with live questions, are eager for accurate information, which empha- 
sizes the truth of Dr. Strong’s contention that there is far more interest in 
social-advance movements than information. The effort of the editor of 
Social Progress has been to make it possible for all persons who desire “to 
keep abreast of the great social movements which are revolutionizing soci- 
ety, creating a new civilization and remaking the world,” to know all the 
latest authoritative achievements throughout Christendom. The work is 
exactly what it claims to be and will prove a boon to serious-minded and 
patriotic Americans. One feature impresses us as of special value, and 
that is the carefully-prepared survey of social progress made during the 
past year in different important nations, which has been prepared in many 
instances by native specialists thoroughly equipped for the work. 


PARSIFAL. By H. R. Haweis. Hour-Glass Series. Cloth. Pp. 68. 
Price, 40 cents net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


We know of no more delightful analysis of Wagner’s Parsifal or more 
charming description of its performance at Bayreuth than is found in the 
compass of this little volume. Dr. Haweis was one of the most entertain- 
ing writers of the nineteenth century, especially when he was in thorough 
rapport with his subject. Few men have been better able to catch and 
reproduce the atmosphere of a play or opera than this author, and in none 
of his writings has he better succeeded than in the production of this study. 
Persons interested in Wagner’s work, and especially in Parsijal, will not 
be disappointed in this little volume. 


LIFE AND DEATH, AND OTHER STORIES AND LEGENDS. 
By Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 66. Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Tuis little book contains five brief legends, allegories and stories, entitled 
“Life and Death, a Hindoo Legend,” “Is He the Dearest One?” “A 
Legend of the Sea,” “The Cranes,” and “The Judgment of Peter and 
Paul on Olympus.” “Life and Death, a Hindoo Legend,” is incompar- 
ably the best of the sketches. It embodies in simple but exquisite lan- 
guage, which at times is highly poetic, one of the many Oriental legends 
which seek to account for the phenomena of life and death,—subjects which 
have ever possessed a strong fascination for the human mind. In this 
instance the charm of the legend is increased by the beauty of its literary 
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setting. “A Legend of the Sea, or the Tale of the Purple Ship” is an 
allegory dealing with the history and sad fate of Poland. The other 


sketches, though pleasing, are not particularly striking. The volume is 
admirably translated and beautifully gotten up. 


THE STORY OF THE LOPEZ FAMILY. Cloth. Pp. 218. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: James H. West Company. 


Tus volume is made up largely of family letters dealing with the im- 
prisonment of the brave and patriotic Lopez brothers, and ably edited by 
Canning Eyot. This unfortunate family of patriotic Filipinos, at once 
brave, liberty-loving, affectionate arfd possessing the true martyr-spirit 
which for a principle—the freedom of their people—has led them to 
undergo the most terrible persecutions and sufferings, would have won the 
love and admiration of Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, Lafayette, Sumner, 
Lincoln, and indeed of all the noblest, worthiest and truest friends of 
democracy that have added glory to the history of our republic. Perhaps 
the most monstrous feature of the persecutions which these patriots have 
undergone is the fact that their wrongs were due to the action of those who 
have occupied the seats of the mighty at Washington during the present 
administration and that which preceded it. We know of no sadder com- 
mentary on the recreancy of the republic, no more humiliating chapter 
from contemporaneous lives, than that unfolded in this pathetic work, 
which is well calculated to bring the blush of shame to the face of every 
right-minded American. 


THE TROUBLE WOMAN. By Clara Morris. Hour-Glass Series. 
Cloth. Pp. 58. Price, 40 cents net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


Company. 


Tus story deals with the life of a woman who in the early days of the 
author’s life always appeared when there was sickness, death or any serious 
trouble in a household—appeared for the purpose of aiding in nursing 
and in lightening the load for the afflicted. She was called the Trouble 
Woman, and one day when the author had sought refuge in the cabin of 
the Trouble Woman during a thunder-storm the latter unfolded to her the 
tale of her own afflictions, describing how her little girl, the idol of her life, 
playing in front of their little home had tried to catch a rattlesnake, only to 
be bitten and killed; how her husband was drowned in attempting to res- 
cue some cattle, leaving her with an only son who later went to the city to 
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make his fortune. He became a gambler and later a murderer, who was 
hanged in the presence of his mother. 

The story, though possessing a certain ethical merit, is painfully depress- 
ing in its influence. We question whether the value of the moral it incul- 
cates will compensate for the gloom and depression which the simple but 
powerfully realistic narration exerts over the mind of the reader. 


BEHIND THE BARS. By Mary A. Jenks, M.D. Cloth. Pp. 180. 
Published by the Author, at Pawtucket, R. I. 


Tue autuor of this work is President of the W. C. T. U. of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. She was the first police-matron appointed in the United 
States, and in this volume she describes many of her experiences during 
ten years of service dealing with the degraded and unfortunate women and 
girls who were brought to the prison on various charges. She lays great 
emphasis on the part drink plays in the ruin and crime that blasts so many 
homes and darkens the childhood of unnumbered little ones where parents 
are slaves to liquor. The volume is written in a simple, direct manner by 
a conscientious Christian woman who is deeply in earnest and yet who 
does not allow her emotions to obscure her reason. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Mother-Artist. By Jane Dearborn Mills. Cloth. Pp. 148. Bos- 
ton: The Palmer Company. 

The Wood-Carver of "Lympus. By M. E. Waller. Cloth. Pp. 311. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

Life and Death, and Other Stories and Legends. By Henry Sienkiewicz. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 65. Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 

The Truth About the Trusts. By John Moody. Cloth. Pp. 507. 
Price, $5.00. New York: Moody Publishing Company. 

Matthew Arnold and His Relation to the Thought of Our Time. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 450. Price, $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Social Progress. Edited by Josiah Strong. Cloth. Pp. 274. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: The Baker-Taylor Company. 
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The Grajters. By Francis Lynde. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 408. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Some Truths and Wisdom of Christian Science. By Margaret Beecher. 
Cloth. Pp. 171. New York: The Pulpit Press. 

New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited and Annotated by Alexander 
Carlyle. Two volumes. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $6.00 net. New 
York: John Lane. 

How to Live Forever. The Science and Practice. By Harry Gaze. ) 
Cloth. Pp. 205. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Stockham Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Kindly Light. By Florence M. Kingsley. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
107. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SOME TIMELY DISCUSSIONS IN THE PRESENT ISSUE: 
Pursuant to the determination of the new management of THz ARENA 
to make it the most up-to-date of the authoritative original reviews as well 
as a leader among the progressive opinion-forming agencies of the world, 
we this month offer our readers a number of notable papers by competent 
thinkers on topics uppermost in the public mind. Extweep Pomeroy, 
A.M., for many years the President of the National Direct-Legislation 
League and one of the best-versed thinkers in our country on present-day 
political problems, contributes a most interesting though hazardous 
“Political Forecast.” This paper will doubtless receive wide attention. 
It is written in a bright and interesting manner and is eminently judicial 
in spirit. Professor Epwiv Maxey, M. of Dip., LL. D., discusses in his 
delightfully-pleasing manner “The Latest Decision at the Hague.” Mr. 
Cruice, the eminent Chicago attorney and one of the foremost Direct- 
Legislation advocates in America, presents a most graphic history of the 
battle for Majority Rule in [linois,—one of the most important advance 
steps that has marked the political history of any commonwealth in recent 

"years. Professor Frank Parsons analyzes the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Northern Securities case in a brief but suggestive manner. 
On every hand there are indications of a moral renaissance in the clergy. 
The conscience-element of the ministry is beginning to awaken from an 
amazing state of lethargy which has marked the church during the past 
quarter of a century. In this number of Tue Arena Rev. ALFRED 
Wes.ey Wisuart, the scholarly author of Monks and Monasteries, appeals 
to the conscience-element of the church and especially to the religious 
leaders, by holding up the life and message of the prophet Amos, who was 
one of those mighty moral forces that made Judea rank with Greece and 
Rome as a moral and intellectual factor in the history of civilization. In 
our editorial leader we have dwelt somewhat at length upon some of the 
gravest recent unconstitutional and reactionary acts of the Federal admin- 
istration, only rendered possible by the absence of any strong opposition 
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party in the government and by the emasculation of the dominant party 
through the supremacy of the machine, which in turn is governed by cor- 
porate wealth. Another editorial deals with the movement for an endowed 
National Art Theater for America. Tue Arena in the future will give 
special attention to all movements in the republic calculated to foster great 
original work in the various fields of art and literature. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE: This month we present an admirable like- 
ness of Mr. Cuartes Mauwoy as he appears to-day. Mr. Ma.xoy for 
over fifty years has been a close student of the writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, whom he knew and loved when the great philosopher was with 
us. Theodore Parker regretted that Emerson had published any poetry, 
as he thought it less pregnant with truth than his prose writings. Mr. 
Ma voy, with keener vision, saw at once in the poems of the great seer his 
profoundest philosophy. In it Emerson discussed the gravest problems 
that have perplexed the brain of man since the dawn of the age of reason, 
and his discussions were as lucid to him as the great truths of Plato were 
to the master-mind of ancient Hellas. But as few men to-day appreciate 
Plato, so few men understood the poetry of Emerson. Mr. Mauioy, how- 
ever, quickly perceived in them the richest deposits of philosophic truth 
that had come from the brain of Emerson. He has long been recognized 
as without a peer in interpreting the poetry of Emerson. For several years 
he has been the President of the Boston Emerson Society. He has passed 
the eightieth mile-stone, but he has retained the spirit of youth and is withal 
serene and sweet of disposition and as complete a master of himself as he 
is keen of intellect. In this issue he gives our readers a luminous discus- 
sion of Emerson’s little poetical waif entitled “Days.” 


THE ALLEGORY OF THE WEEPING CHILDREN: We call the 
attention of our readers to the beautiful allegory by ApeLInE CHAMPNEY 
published in this issue. Nothing, we think, since the appearance of 
“Dreams,” by Olive Schreiner, has been written in which important truths 
and lessons have been more beautifully and simply presented than in this 
allegorical sketch. For centuries Superstition and Established Custom, 
born of Privilege, shrouded the brain of civilization in darkness while slay- 
ing the torch-bearers of Truth. The revolutions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries did much to lift the bandage from the eyes of the child- 
ren of men; but at present, privilege and reaction are at work subtly but 
persistently seeking to replace the bandages. And inasmuch as Mother- 
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hood has not yet recognized the power she wields through the august trust 
given to her—the power to foster those two supreme gifts of God to man, 
Reason and Conscience—in other words, the lifting of the bandage and 
the teaching of the children to cherish a free and untrammeled brain and 

to heed the voice of conscience rather than the siren songs of convention and 
" conservatism, of self-desire and expediency, of popular applause and of 
shallow opportunism, the progress of mankind has been retarded and 
reactionary movements rendered possible. Let there be no backward 
step. Let the public-school system be reinforced by the home in which 
emancipated parenthood shall conscientiously lead the willing steps of 
childhood up the path of Freedom, under the light of Truth, and guided 
by those twin angels of progress—Justice and Fraternity. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE SANE AND SIMPLE LIFE: The remark- 
able popularity which has attended the publication of books devoted to 
nature-study and dealing with out-door life is one of many striking signs 
of the heart-hunger of American life to-day which promises better things 
for civilization than could result in a land given over to feverish excitement, 
to rush, worry, artificiality and general absorption in the pursuit for gold 
and frivolous amusement. If America is to fulfill the high destiny promis- 
ed by her glorious youth, her people must more and more turn to the sane 
and simple life such as marked the plain living and high thinking of Emer- 
son and scores of other of the noblest examples of mental and moral lead- 
ership. Among the apostles of this simple life,—the nature-lovers and 
teachers who have wrought a grand work in reawakening the desire in the 
hearts of thousands for the normal and life-stimulating enjoyment of the 
country, few if any present-day scholars have done more than Dr. CHARLES 
C. Asporrt, the well-known author of In Nature’s Realm, Upland and 
Meadow, Notes of the Night, and other works which bring the reader 
en rapport with the Great Mother. It is with pleasure that we this month 
introduce Dr. Ansorr to the readers of Tue Arena in his brief but pleas- 


ing contribution on “The Enjoyment of Nature.’ 


KIND WORDS FROM CITY,TOWN AND COUNTRY: We wish 
to return our heart-felt thanks to the numerous friends all over the republic 
who have written us words of congratulation and cheer during the past 
few weeks. They have been deeply appreciated and have proved a source 
of pleasure and strength; for it is good to know that from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific friends are touching hands and are working tirelessly for the 
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betterment of humanity, for the broadening of the intellectual vision, the 
quickening of the conscience, and the promotion of great movements based 
on justice, having for their end the happiness and development of the whole 
people. Space forbids our publishing more than a few brief extracts from 
these letters, but they are typical of a great number that have reached us 
during the past three weeks: 


Hon. R. F. Perricrew, ex-United States Senator from South Dakota. 
“Enclosed find check for one year’s subscription to Toe Arena. I 
shall certainly take it from now on and shall try to promote its circulation. 
I wish you all the success in the world. The splendid work you have been 
doing—unselfish and in the interest of the public—is worthy of reward.” 


W. H. Burke, editor of Farmers’ V oice, of Chicago. 

“I want to congratulate you heartily upon your restoration to your old 
place of service. Nothing else that has come to me of late has given me 
more thorough satisfaction than to know that you are once more the editor 
of Tue Arena. With a host of friends scattered all over the Union I join 
in this word of congratulation and cheer to you and wish you that large 
success which your years of endeavor surely have won.” 


Rev. T. F. Hitpretru, LL.D., Norwalk, Ohio. 

“Allow me to express my great satisfaction that henceforth you are to 
occupy again the editorial chair of Tue Arena. While I have no fault 
to find with the general management, it needs the vigor and polish of your 
editorial hand for its greater power.” 


J. B. Wiis, A.M., Boston, Mass. 

“Let me tell you how glad I am that you have all the reins in your own 
hands again. I bespeak and anticipate for you the unqualified success 
you richly deserve.” 

J. A. J. Perkins, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

“I desire to tell you of my joy that you are again sole editor of Tue 

Arena. Truly, 


“*Ever the Right comes uppermost, 
And ever is Justice done.’ 


Years ago I thought your writings so fine that I did not dream of greater 
things; but the growing keeps on, and I am thankful that my powers of 
appreciation keep pace with the continued excellence of your work. I am 
glad to say that I am one of the ‘old guard,’ and we know that never 
surrenders.” 
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Mrs. E. C. G. Fercuson, President of The Arena Club of New Orleans. 

“Glad indeed am I to learn that once again you are the editor of 
our ARENA magazine. It seems to me that there was a vitality and a 
strength in the earlier Arenas that even the best of the later issues 
lacked. I can never cease being grateful to you for all those earlier papers 
did for me and for the New Orleans club.” 


Dr. H. W. Tuomas, D.D., Chicago, IIl. 

“We rejoice greatly that you have once again come to your own. It is 
best that Tue Arena should be wholly in your hands. You did the 
work as it was, and now it will be distinctly unique itself, bearing the one 
name that gave it existence and made it such a vast power for good. There 
is no other magazine that fills or can fill the place of Tae Arena, and 
we believe its need and value will be more and more appreciated as these 
strange and great years go by; that it will voice the highest, truest and best 
thought of the best minds and hearts. We trust you will have the strength 
to bear the great burden of work.” 
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